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THE PLANNING AND FORMAL OPENING OF LIBRARY HALL 


RICHARD H. 


SHRYOCK 


ibrarian, American Philosophical Society 


Ox November 11, 1959, the American Philo- 
sophical Society formally opened its new Library 
Hall—the first building planned to the 
valuable books and manuscripts collected over the 
The to 
this building was not reached lightly, but grew 
out the conviction that 


house 


two preceding centuries. decision erect 
the collections should 
be maintained and made available under favorable 
conditions to all The Society 
recognized an obligation to preserve its Library 
asa part of the cultural heritage of the American 
people. 


serious readers. 


For those familiar with the Society's history, 
the completion of Library Hall had much of the 
fascination true. For at 
intervals, ever since the first few books had been 
acquired before the Revolution, the problems of 
housing and servicing them had presented diffi- 
culties. For a long period after 1789 the Library 
Philosophical Hall, 


made 


of a dream come 


certain 
order to 
After some sixty vears the Hall 
hegan to seem inadequate for the Society as a 


Wood ap- 


remained in where 


adjustments were eventually in 
accommodate tt 
whole, 


and in 1866 George B Was 


pointed chairman of a group of trustees who were 


to fund 


building.” 


raise a “for the erection of a fire-proot 
How this effort i 


unknown, but such amounts as were raised were 


successful Was Is 
apparently spent on remodeling and on the addi 
third floor to the Hall in 1890.) Although 
floor provided enough space for the 


tion of a 
the 
Library 


new 
at the time, it also became inadequate 
the 
legan to spill over into the basement. 

In the difficulties 
countered in caring for the Library were inevita 
hle under the 
Society within an expanding city and nation, at 
a time when scholarly publications were prolifer- 
ating, the growth of the Library was certain to 
outstrip its This the 
experience not only of the Philosophical Society 


aiter another two decades and collections 


retrospect, SUCCESSIVE en- 


circumstances. Given an active 


physical bounds. was 


but also of its sister institutions in Philadelphia. 
The College of Physicians, for example. was 
also lodged in) Philosophical Hall from 1791 to 
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1845; after which the growth of its library led 
to migrations to then 
building of its own in 1863, and finally to its 


rooms elsewhere, to a 
present home on Twenty-second Street in 1909. 
Likewise the Library Company, which constructed 
the original Library Hall across the street from 
Philosophical Hall in 1790, finally gave up that 
building about 1880 and moved to two locations 
the one the South Broad 
Street. 

It will be noted that while these two institutions 


on, and other near, 


moved westward with the center of the city, the 
Philosophical Society remained the original 
There, on the one square of Fifth Street 
hetween Chestnut and Walnut, had been located 
in 1800 the first scientific society, the first circu- 


in 
area. 


lating library, the first museum, the first medical 
academy, and the first medical school building in 
the United States. 
is of such significance in the cultural traditions 
of the nation. 


No other short thoroughfare 


Sut by mid-twentieth century the 
Philosophical Society, alone among the original 
remained this historic 
The Society, it is true, also sensed the impulse 
In 1900 a new 
was started and the Girard Trust 
Company was made the depositary and _ trustee. 
By 1928, this Fund amounted to about $80,000. 
In that vear, during the presidency of Dr. Francis 
XN. Dereum, the Society to institute a 
campaign to increase the amount and engaged the 
John Price Jones Corporation as adviser. In No- 


occupants, on site, 


to move westward with the city. 
Building Fund ! 


decided 


. vember, 1929, Mr. Eldridge R. Johnson, National 


Treasurer of the Fund, reported that 296 subserip- 
tions totaling $978,465 had been received. 
intended by this time to use the Fund to erect 
a building for the Society on the Parkway—on 
a lot which the City of Philadelphia contracted 
to convey to the in for 
Philosophical Hall. Subsequently, however, sen- 
timent for retaining the old Hall aroused, 
The contract for exchange of property was then 


It was 


Society exchange 


Was 


'This is variously referred to in the records 
Fund, the Building and Endowment 


Benjamin Franklin Endowment Fund. 


the 
Fund, and 


as 
Building 
the 
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abrogated and the City Council re-affirmed the 
Society's title to the property at Independence 
Square. 

When the Society decided to remain in Philo- 
sophical Hall, the problem of housing the Library 
Consequently, in 1934, the collec- 
tions were moved across Fifth Street into quarters 
rented in the Drexel Building. This arrangement, 
while not a permanently satisfactory one, pro- 
vided more space than had hitherto been available. 
It also set a precedent—one can now see—for 
than in Philo- 


became acute. 


locating the Library elsewhere 
sophical Hall. 

Meantime, the Society confronted the problem 
of the proper use of the Building Fund. In 1937 
Roland S. Morris, as President, inquired of each 
donor to the Fund whether the gift might be used 
for the future erection of a building which would 
be a monument to Franklin, and would 
also provide for the Library and for other activi- 
ties of the Society. 


which 


The donors agreed almost 
without exception to the proposal. Of the funds 
thus made available, $215,476 was later (1948 
49) spent on removing the third floor of Philo- 


sophical Hall in order to restore the original 
appearance of that building. By 1958, neverthe- 
less, nearly $1,000,000 was at hand in the 


Building Fund. 

The Society's resources for a future building 
had also been increased by a bequest in 1935 of 
the residuary estate of Walter Wood, consisting 
of about $150,000 in cash and securities and a 
substantial amount of real estate. This bequest, 
known as the Wood Memorial Fund, was given 
in memory of his uncle, George B. Wood, his 
brothers, Richard Stuart Wood, and_ his 
cousin, Horatio C. Wood—all of whom had been 
The Wood Fund was 


to be used first for an adequate building, but any 


and 
members of the Society. 


surplus could be expended for such other activities 
as the Society might determine. In 1958 this 
Fund also had assets of nearly $1,000,000. Hence 
the Society, in the combined Building and Woods 
Funds, had that time about 
$2,000,000 for construction purposes. 


available by 


The 
separate library building, with the implication that 
Hall retained for the 
Society's other activities, resulted from the con- 


immediate stimulus to the erection of a 


Philosophical would be 
vergence of two trends during the 1930's and 


forties. The first was the development of the 
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Federal Government's plan for the creation of 
the Independence National Historical Park. 
These plans were inspired in part by the Inde- 
pendence Hall Ass6ciation, a voluntary body in 
which certain members of the Society 
Judge Edwin O. Lewis, © Dr. 
and the Honorable 
Morris—plaved a leading part. The govern- 
mental authorities decided to clear most of the 
area between Chestnut and Walnut Streets, east 
of Fifth Street, as a Federal Mall within the. new 
Park. 


such as 
William = E. 


Lingelbach, Roland S. 


A second trend, during these years, was the 
growing concern among some members of the 
Society for the more effective care and use of the 
Library. When the collections moved to 
the Drexel Building in 1934, interest was aroused 
in their eventual there 
maintaining them. In 
response, a special Committee on the Library 
recommended in 1941 that the Library should be 
maintained and that a separate building should 
be provided for it. These recommendations were 
approved by the Society. 


were 


fate and Was some. dis- 


cussion of the value of 


decision to erect a 
library building, Dr. Lingelbach and others pro- 


In view of the separate 
posed that the Society reconstruct in) modified 
form—on the original site—the old Library Hall 
of the Library Company. Such a reconstruction 
would not only be architecturally appropriate, but 
would be conveniently located on the Mall directly 
across Fifth Street from Philosophical Hall. The 
proposal was approved by the Society in 1951, 
providing that the use of the land were authorized 
by the Federal Government. 

The drafting of a petition to this effect was left 
to the Committee on Library. At the suggestion 
of the Advisory Commission on the Independence 
National Historical Park, the request was  in- 
corporated in a bill known as H.R. 6544, 82nd 


Congress, 2nd Session, February 11, 1952. The 
bill was passed by both Houses of Congress and 
signed by the President in July of that vear. The 


pertinent section of the act stated that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior was authorized to permit the 
Society to construct 
mentioned, a building to house the 
Library and any additions thereto. 


and operate, on the. site 
Society's 
Such permis- 
sion was to be granted pursuant to a lease or 
contract without charge, on such terms as were 
approved by the Secretary and by the Society, 
and for such length of time as the building was 
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used for library purposes—provided that con- 
struction plans were approved by the Secretary.’ 

Subsequent to these favorable developments in 
Washington, the approaching demolition of the 
Drexel Building necessitated in 1954 the removal 
of the Library thence to the U.S. 
Guaranty Building a south on 
Fifth Street. While the collections were tempo- 
rarily housed at this location, the Society pro- 


Fidelity and 


short distance 


ceeded with the steps necessary to a construction 
program. The plans of Mr. Sydney E. Martin, 
who was engaged as architect, called for a hand- 
some, Georgian edifice which contained two floors 
above and two below ground—all to be = air- 
conditioned and furnished with modern equip- 
ment. The main reading room was to be similar 
to that in old Library Hall, and the Fifth Street 
fagade was to be in complete conformity with 
that of the original building.” The total effect 
in mind was to reproduce the appearance of the 
Fifth Street site, as it had appeared from Inde- 
pendence Square at the 
century. 
The 


Martin’s plans as these were presented. 


end of the eighteenth 
Mr. 
Aided 


by Mr. Emerson Greenaway of the Free Library, 


Committee on Library considered 


engaged as consultant, the Committee made 
specific 


resulted in several 


modifications of interior design. 


suggestions which 
On June 2}, 
1956, the plans were approved by the Honorable 
Fred A. 
by Dr. 


Society. 


Seaton, Secretary of the Interior, and 
William i President of the 
And on November 16, the site was 
formally transferred to the Society by Conrad I. 
Wirth, Director of the National Park Service. 
Meantime, 


Robbins, 


President Owen J. Roberts had 
appointed Mr. M. Albert Linton Chairman of a 
special Building Committee, which had = respon- 
sibility for handling financial arrangements. A 
contract for building the new Library Hall 
made with J. S. Cornell and Son, Contracts were 
likewise made with the firm of 
Charles S. Leopold, for the installation of air- 
conditioning equipment, and with the New York 
sculptor Lewis Iselin, Jr., for a reproduction of 
the statue of Franklin which had once graced the 
facade of old Library Hall. 


Was 


engineering 


The full text of this section is given in) Lingelbach, 
W. E., Proc. Philos. Soc. 97 (5): 498, 1953. 

‘On the history and design of old Library Hall (1790), 
Charles E., Library Hall: home of the 
Company of Philadelphia 1790-1880, Trans 


Philos. Soc. 43 (1): 129-145, 1953. 


Amer 


see Peterson, 
Library 
Amer 


PLANNING AND OPENING OF LIBRARY HALL 


Laying the cornerstone of Library Hall, 
25,1958. Left to right: Dr. William J. Robbins, then 
President; Dr. Richard H. Shryock, Librarian: Dr. 
William E. Lingelbach, Librarian Emeritus 


April 


Since this statue dominated the front of the old 
Hall—as it does that of the new Hall today—it 
merits a further here. No such arrange- 
ment appeared in the plans on which the old Hall 
had apparently been based, but there were pre- 


word 


cedents in earlier London buildings as well as in 
Italian prototypes.*| The original statue, the work 
of the Italian Lazzarini, is still in the possession 
of the Library Company; and with the latter's 
permission, this was used as the model for Mr. 
Iselin’s reproduction, 
Construction of the 


June, 1957. 


new Hall was begun in 
Somewhat delayed during the re- 
moval of the very solid foundations of the Drexel 
Building, it proceeded steadily thereatter. In 
Mr. Martin, 


over by Dr. 


addition to supervision by 


opera- 
tions 


were watched Robbins as 


‘An excellent ilustration of London precedents is 
the “Blue Boy School,” still standing on Caxton Street 
near Victoria Road in Westminster. 

the 1720's, a statue of a “Blue Boy” 
that of Franklin 


In this building of 
occupies the same 
position as did over the entrance to 


the old Hall. 





P-) 
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Fic. 2. The excavation for Library Hall. Philosophical 
Hall and the Old City Hall, which later became the 
UL. S. Supreme Court Building, are shown on _ the 
opposite side of Fifth Street; the Lafayette Building 
Chestnut Street: Mall in the 
background 


across Independence 


The 
laid with appropriate ceremonies on April 25, 
1958, and the = structure com- 
pleted in October of 1959. ; 
that time, was the custom-made furniture designed 
by Savbolt and Cleland in period forms appro- 
priate to the Georgian interior. 

The transfer of the Library's collections began 


in September, 1959. 


President of the Society. cornerstone was 
was practically 
Also completed, by 


This was a complex process, 
since it involved not only a design for locating 


materials in Library Hall, but also synchroniza- 


tion with the moving of old stacks and the 
ordering and installation of new ones. But under 
the able direction of Mrs. Gertrude Hess, As- 


sistant Librarian, the staff cooperated effectively 
in bringing the transfer to a successful conclusion 


by early November. This was just in time for the 
opening celebration, which was scheduled for 
November 11. 

Plans for this occasion were made by the 
Committee on Meetings. The date selected was 


the day preceding the regular Autumn Meeting 


of the Societv—an arrangement convenient for 
members in attendance. 
the with an 


Philosophical Hall, 


given by librarians of the Philadelphia area. 


It was decided to open 


celebration afternoon program in 
would be 
This 
was to be followed by a dinner, at which formal 
appropriate 
representatives of out- 


where addresses 


greetings could) be extended by 


Federal officials and by 


Fic. 3. Reception in the reading room, November 11, 
1959, on the formal 
Library Hall. 


occasion of the opening of 


standing European and American libraries. The 
program was to close with an informal reception 
in Library Hall, which would mark the official 


opening of the building. In addition to the mem- 
hers of the Society, many guests were invited 
from all parts of the country. 

The afternoon meeting was well attended. Dr 
Kenneth Setton, Librarian of the University of 
Pennsylvania, read a thoughtful paper on “From 
Medieval to Modern which 


Libraries” Was 





Fic. 4. Henry Allen Moe showing _ the 
Room to the visiting foreign delegates to 
Hall. From left 
to right: the Rt. Rev. Anselm M. Albareda, II 
Profetto, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana; Monsieur 
Julien Cain, L’Administrateur Général, Bibliothéque 
Nationale; Dr. Moe; Mr. C. F Director 
and Principal Librarian, British Museum 


President 
Franklin 


the opening ceremonies of Library 


Francis, 
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SCALE IN FEET 


Library 


devoted in part to the medieval 
Mr. 


I Abrary of 


background of 
Institutions 
Director of the 


modern Emerson Greenaway, 
Philadelphia, 
presented a clear analysis of “The Relation of 
Library 


Free 


Suildings to Library Functions’; and 
Dr. Richard H 
“The 
Society 

\t the 
Nichols 
of the Franklin Papers 


Shryock discussed specifically 
Library of the American Philosophical 
conclusion of the 
of the 


papers, Dr Roy F 
Administrative Board 
announced that the Yale 
University Press had brought out the tirst volume 
of the Papers. 


Chairman 


This happy event had long been 
anticipated, and Dr. Nichols commented on its 
significance to the Society in general and to its 
Library in particular. In conclusion, he delivered 
a presentation copy to Dr. Henry Allen Moe, as 
President of the Society." 

The dinner, held at the aptly-named Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, was presided over by Dr. Moe. 


Some 375 members and guests attended. Follow- 


These papers appear in_ the 
Society's Proceedings. 

® The remarks made by Drs. Nichols and Moe on this 
published in the Vear Book of the Society 
182-185, 1960 


present issue of the 


occasion afe 


for 1959: 


Hall 


PLANNING AND OPENING OF LIBRARY HALL 


longitudinal section 


ing Dr. Moe's gracious introductions, formal 
greetings were extended by the following men in 
The 
Hoaorable Roger Ernst, Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior; Mr. Rutherford D. Rogers, Chief 
Assistant Librarian of the Library of Congress ; 
Sir Charles Galton Darwin, Fellow of the Roval 
Societv; M. Julien Cain, [L’Administrateur 
General of the Bibliotheque Nationale; Mr. F. 
Francis, Director of the British Museum: the 
Anselm M. Albareda, O.S.B., Il 
Pretetto of the Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana ; 
and Dr. Nicholas Wainwright, 
Library Company 


the names of their respective institutions : 


Right Rev. 


President of the 


The dinner culminated in the presentation of 
Library Hall to the Society by Dr. William E. 
Lingelbach, Librarian Emeritus, who had done 
so much to bring the Hall into being, and by 
Mr. Svdney E. Martin, Architect, who had de- 
signed it. The presentation Was accepted by Dr. 
Moe on behalf of the Society. 

‘These formal greetings appear in the present issue 
of the Proceedings. Also published here are the papers 
which were presented the next day, as part of the 
\utumn program of the Society, by M. Cain, by Mr. 
Francis, and by the Right Rev. A. M. Albareda 
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Fic. 6. Library Hall first floor. 1, Reading room. 2, Franklin Room. 3, Manuscripts. 4, Microfilms. 3, Vault 
6, Corridor. 7, Cataloguer. 8, Assistant Librarian. 9, Secretary. 10, Librarian. 11, Study 
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SCALE IN FEET 


Fic. 7. Library Hall second floor. 12, Stack area. 13, Maps, prints, and medals. 14, Work room. 15, Corridor. 
16, Recording room. 17, Restoration laboratory. 18, Board room. 19, Staff lounge. 20, Sick bay 
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Library Hall basement floor 21. Stack area. 22, Vault. 23, 


24, Janitor. 25, Photographic laboratory 


~ 


= 


sna, Salen! 


Library Hall sub-basement floor. 26, Stack area. 27, Mechanical equipment. 28 
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At about nine in the evening, members and 
guests reassembled for an informal reception at 
the new Hall. As they approached it, the 
of the exterior and particularly of the 
Fifth Street fagade, was made apparent by il- 
lumination, 


dignity 


Entering the main doorway, they 
found the same classic lines within the structure— 
notably in the ornate yet gracious reading room 
and along the central hallway which led from it 
to the rear of the building. The restful color 
tones used on walls and the appropriate furnish- 
ings lent a pleasing effect to the entire interior. 

Other features of the building may be described 
as they now appear, and as guests observed them 
on the evening of November 11. The main read- 
ing room is located at the front of the first or 
ground floor. Here the reference librarian’s 
desk faces the catalogue cases along the east wall; 
and the latter are adjacent to doors leading on 
one side to the cataloguer’s office, and on the 
other into the manuscripts room. Balconies ex- 
tend along the walls at each end of the reading 


room. Near the entrance is a= small study 
now used for shelving some three hundred 


volumes from Franklin’s own library, as well as 
many books about him. All these arrangements 
are convenient, and may be made more clear by 
consulting the floor plans presented herewith. | 
Opening from 
room on the 


the rear of the manuscripts 
north side of the first floor, is a 
burglar-proof vault which has five levels and is 
served by a dumb-waiter. On the south side of 
the same floor, running from front to rear, are 
the offices of the cataloguer, of the assistant 
librarian, and of the librarian—all opening into 
the central hallway mentioned and all having easy 
access one to another. The hallway is bisected, 
midway from front to rear, by a side entrance 
from Library Street; and 
built into the walls of this area for the benefit 
of the public. It is this entrance which will be 
used ordinarily, rather than that in the front of 
the building. 


exhibition cases are 


Qn display at the rear of the central hallway 
illuminated which commemorates 
the names of all those who contributed to the 
Building Fund and to the Wood Memorial Fund. 
The 


is an volume 


following inscription appears on the first 


page : 
Vhis building, a memorial to Benjamin Franklin, 
lover of useful knowledge, was constructed with 
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contributions from more than three hundred and 
fifty individuals. Their names are gratefully in- 
scribed in this volume preserved here in Library Hall 
of the American Philosophical Society which serves 
scholarship in the nation and in the world at large. 

Stairways and elevators are available at the 
front and at the rear of the building. Both the 
basement and sub-basement are devoted primarily 
to stacks; but the basement also contains a photo- 
graphic laboratory and the sub-basement houses 
some of the mechanical equipment. Midway 
hetween the basement and the first floor, at the 
rear, is the service entrance—a location close to 
the main elevator. 

The front of the second floor and a mezzanine 
above it, are occupied by stacks. Centrally located 
on the second floor are two relatively large rooms— 
one a general work area and the other devoted to 
maps, medals, and prints. In the rear are the 
restorer’s laboratory, a handsome board or com- 
mittee room, and a small staff lounge. Above the 
second floor is an attic which holds much of the 
air-conditioning equipment, and which also af- 
fords some space for storage. 

Library Hall provides much more space than 
was hitherto available, both for staff and for the 
housing and use of the Allowance 
has been made for future expansion, from. the 
present approximate holdings of 115,000 volumes 
to about 300,000 volumes. The air-conditioning 
will minister to the comfort of the staff and 
simultaneously to the more effective preservation 
of books and manuscripts. In a word, the new 
building combines the beauty of Georgian forms 


collections. 


with the efficiency of modern functions. 

This fact, in itself, did something for the morale 
of those involved in the operation of the Library. 
Within a few days aiter moving, everyone seemed 
to adjust smoothly to new. locations. At the 
time, the ceremonies attracted 
the attention of [ 


same dedication 
near and far, and 
brought requests from various local societies to 
Hall. It ts 


hoped that, in this way, our relations with other 
institutions and library 


librarians 
meet in or otherwise visit Library 


groups in 
can be actively maintained. 

The more general future policies of the Library 
are discussed this 
Proceedings. Sut it is encouraging to report, 
meantime, that the Library is now better equipped 
than ever before to promote the activities of the 
American Philosophical Society. 


Philadelphia 


elsewhere in issue of the 
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Remarks Made at the Dinner at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel 


Dr. Henry ALLEN Mor, President, American 


Philos phical SN cleEty Z 


Guests of the American Philosophical Society: 

On behalf of my colleagues of the Society and 
myself, | welcome you to this dinner party and to 
this dedication of our new Library Hall. 

In our Society, we think of our Founder, 
Benjamin Franklin, as a living presence, always 
And 
this 


to be emulated if we are up to it. so as | 
thought about this dedication, 
what it might that 
Jenjamin Franklin had said at the founding of the 
Philadelphia Library Company in the vear of our 
Lord 1731. 1 found nothing and, what is more 
to the point, neither did Dr. Lingelbach, who 
And then I 
whether or not there exists a record of any speech 
that Dr. Franklin had made 
two feet. ] 


dinner and 


I wondered have been 


kindly searched for me. wondered 
standing on his own 
found nothing and neither did Dr. 
Lingelbach 

Emulation of our founder would therefore seem 
that would cer- 
tainly be a happy emulation for me 


to indicate that I say nothing and 
and for vou, 
But our Committee on Meetings had other 
views, presumably conforming to the old gloss, 


too! 


“other times other manners’; and so here | am on 
my own two feet making a speech, which Dr. 
Franklin regard to the that the 
negatives of history are hard to prove—apparently 
never did, 

But, happily I had some guidance from our 
Founder and that is to be brief. For he warned 
in the Pennsylvania Gasette of October 15, 1731, 
against “talking overmuch and robbing others of 


having fact 


This,” he said, “‘is 
not only Incivility but Injustice, for everyone has 
a natural Right to speak in turn.” 

The other gentlemen will now get their justice 
to speak in turn. 

First, there is the 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 

An Act of Congress signed into Law by Presi- 
dent Truman in July of 1952 provides, in its 


their Share of the Discourse. 


Honorable Roger Ernst, 
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“that The the 
Interior is authorized to permit the American 
Philosophical Society...” to build a Library 
Hall. It is thus plain to be seen that the Secretary 
of the Interior of the United States had a key 
the 
His authorization “to permit’ was exercised in 


opening sentence, Secretary of 


role in subsequent successful negotiations 


our favor; and we now have, in fact, our Library 
Hall in its unique and favored location. Hence. 
it is most fitting that the first to bring greetings 
should be the United States Department of the 


Interior represented by Mr. Ernst. Wr. Ernst: 


THe HonorasleE RoGer ERNst, -\ssistant Secre- 


tary of the Interior: 


Distinguished members of the American Philo 
sophie al S06 lM ey: 


It is a pleasure to be with vou tonight and to 


bring you greetings from the Secretary of the 
Interior, Fred A. Seaton 

Benjamin Franklin was the moving force behind 
establishment of both the Library 


1731 and the American Philosophical Society in 


Company in 


1743, and was instrumental in the former institu- 
tion proceeding in 1789 to construct the original 
Library Hall, completed in 1790. 

In his relationship with the Society's Library. 
Franklin has y Dr. William E 
Lingelbach in an article on “Philadelphia’s New 
Library” * as its founder patron. Dr 
Lingelbach that as 1768, the 
Library became an integral part of the Society, 
and that “a v_ then 
recognized as essential to its principal function, 
the promotion of knowledge. the 
Revolution, David Rittenhouse had been appointed 
the Society's first Librarian. Authority for the 
procuring of books was specifically granted in the 
‘Society's Act of Incorporation in 1780. 

When a part of what is Independence 
Square was ceded to the Society by the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in 1785 for the building 


been called by 
and 
notes early as 


collection of books’ was by 


$y the start of 


now 


* Autograph Collector's Jour. 5+ 45, 


1952 
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of Philosophical Hall, one of the acknowledged 
purposes was that the Library might be housed 
therein. Until 1949, the Society’s Library was 
maintained continuously in the Hall. Its growth 
necessitated the addition of a third story to the 
building in 1890. This addition was removed in 
1949 to restore the building to its historic 
appearance. 

The move to acquire a separate home for the 
American Philosophical Society Library began a 
In 1941 
recommended by a special committee with the 
that it be “commensurate with the 
dignity of the Society and adequate for the needs 
of the Library.” With the establishment of the 
National Park Project, the prospect of a home 


number of years ago. such a move was 


pre aS iso 


for the Library on federally owned land became 
apparent. Enabling legislation to that end was 
passed by the 82d Congress and signed by the 
President on July 10, 1952. The law specified 
that the plans should be approved by the Secretary 
of the Interior, In October, 1955, while plans 
for the building were in preparation, Secretary of 
the Interior Douglas McKay and Dr. George W. 
Corner, Vice-President of the Society, signed the 
leasing agreement for the lot within the boundaries 
of Independence National Historical Park on 
which the library building has been constructed. 

The plans for the building formally 
approved by Secretary Seaton on June 21, 1956. 
At a November 16 of that vear, 
Director Wirth presented the land to the Society. 

The Department of the Interior deeply appreci- 
ates the interest in and = support of 
Independence National Historical Park, and the 
important physical contribution it has made in 


were 


ceremony on 


Society's 


constructing this magnificent building to house its 
famed manuscript collection. 

Throughout, there has been a fine cooperative 
spirit from the acquisition of the land by the 
National Park Service, the demolition of a ten- 
story building on it, the development of plans, and 
the construction of the building. 
tails involved have been 
amicable manner. 


The many de- 
worked out in a most 
In this we can all take pride. 
This is a notable event in the history of the 
Park as well as in the history of the Society. We 
are honored to have so distinguished an institution 
as the Library in the Park. It is fitting that an 
institution which has contributed so much for so 
long to the Nation’s heritage should be located 
here, 
When I had the 


pleasure of representing 
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Secretary Seaton at the laying of the cornerstone 
for the building on April 25, 1958, I saw little 
of the structure beyond the steel skeleton. It 
would have been difficult at that time to imagine 
the beauty of the building that has emerged since. 
The new Library Hall is indeed a splendid tribute 
to those who have labored long and hard so that 
it and the great historical park in which it stands 
might become a reality. 


Dr. Mor: 


Mr. Ernst, it is good to have the United States 
on our side; and I thank you for these greetings. 
The greatest of 
of North, South, 
Library of Congress. 


American libraries—libraries 
Middle America—is_ the 
It was established in 1800 
by Act of Congress, was burned in 1814, was re- 
established by the purchase of Thomas Jetferson’s 
books—Mr. Jefferson having been third President 
of the United States as he was of our Society- 
and on that good foundation has gone on to its 
present size, efficiency, and value. But it is worth 
mentioning that the first library of the Con- 
gress was the Library Company of Philadelphia. 
The Minutes of the Library Company record that, 
when Philadelphia was the Capital of the United 
States, President Washington and all the Mem- 
bers of the Congress were granted special library 
privileges. We are happy that a representative 
of the Librarian of Congress, Mr. Rutherford 
Rogers, will bring us the greetings of our greater 
though younger-brother library, the Library of 
Congress. Wr. Rogers: 


and 


Mr. Ruruerrorp D. RoGers, Chief Assistant 
Librarian, Library of Congress, representing 
Dr. L. Quincy Mumford, Librarian of Con- 
vress : 


Thank you, Dr. Moe. Members and quests of 
the American Philosophical Society: 

I bring personal greetings from the 
Librarian of Congress, who regrets very much 
that he cannot be here tonight. Only serious 
illness in his family could have kept Dr. Mumford 
from an occasion of such moment. I also bring 
official congratulations from the Library of Con- 
gress for the notable achievement that is marked 
by this assembly. 


ve uu 


The Library of Congress, which has more than 
a hundred and fifty years of history behind it, 
finds itself tonight in the enviable position of 


comparative youth. It bows with respect to the 
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venerable American Philosophical Society, which 
had a place of eminence in the world of learning 
long before the Library of Congress came into 
being. 

ties between us 
not the least of them 
heing the formative influence exerted on both our 


There have been many over 


the last century and a half 


institutions by Thomas Jefferson, one of our past 
held the from 1797 until 
“If Franklin was the principal benefactor 


presidents, who chair 
IS14. 
of the Library [of the Society| in its early vears, 
Jetferson became its great patron in the second, 
or national period, of its history.” ' 
guished former Librarian, William FE. 
We 


was certainly responsible for the 


your distin- 
Lingelbach, 
written. claim 
patron, but he 
transformation of the Library of Congress from a 
into an. institution 
serving all branches of knowledge. As vou know, 


has cannot Jefferson as 


mere parliamentary library 
after our collections were destroyed in the War 
of 1812, the Library of Congress was given new 
Iurth and vastly broader scope through the pur- 
chase by the Government of Jefferson's personal 
library 

Our gain was evidently the American Philo- 
sophical Society's loss, for one of your members, 
Jonathan Williams, wrote with disappointment 
and some asperity to Jefferson on October 21, 
1814, the day after news of the authorization of 
the purchase was made known: 


\tter the 
members 


Society adjourned a number of 
(all your particular Friends ) con 
versing on various Subjects when the proposed sale 
of your Library to Congress was mentioned. 

It can hardly be supposed, that in this Room sur 
rounded by a Library consisting almost wholly of 
donations, with your almost animated Bust looking 
full in our Faces, we could our 
regret that the rich collection of so many years of 
scientific research should be devoted to a_ political 
Body, where it cannot produce any benetit to them 
or to the World.— 

Works of History, Law, Government Finance, 
political Oeconomy, and general information, may 
with propriety be so deposited, but such Books as 
would adorn our Library and aid this Society in “the 
promotion of useful knowledge” must there become 
motheaten upon the Shelves.* 


Wats 
were 


avoid expressing 


Time has happily long since banished 


rivalry between the two libraries. 


any 


' Lingelbach, William E., The Library of the American 
Philosophicai Society, Hilltam and Mary Quart., Third 
Ser. 5 (1): 56; T1946. 

* Letter from Jonathan Williams to Thomas Jefferson, 
Oct. 21, 1814. Original in the Massachusetts Historical 
society. 
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The stature of your collections does not need 
enhancing, but vour fine new library building will 
contribute to the continued use of those collections 
in the enrichment of the intellectual life of the 
The Library of Congress 
effort to a man’s 
promote, — in 


nation—of the world. 
advance 


Jenjamin 


salutes you in your 


knowledge, and. to 
Franklin's words, “all philosophical Experiments 
that let Light into the Nature of Things, tend to 
Man over Matter, and 


increase the Power of 


multiply the Conveniencies or Pleasures of Lite.” 


Dr. Mor 


Mr. Rogers, your contribution to our history 
is appreciated and has been duly recorded. Thank 
much. 


One does not introduce a man in his own house 


vou very 


and | shall not introduce our fellow member Sir 
Charles Darwin, more especially as three genera- 
Darwins have preceded him as mem- 
bers of our Society. We know him well, partly 
from his fine talk about his grandfather upon 
the occasion of our celebration of the centenary 
of the publication of On the Origin of Species 
last spring. But this said: Sir 
Charles convey to us the greetings of the 
Royal Society of London, chartered in 1660, in 
the image of which the American Philosophical 
The Biblical injunction is 


tions of 


much must be 


will 


Society was founded. 
that we shall honor our fathers and our mothers ; 
and thus the greetings of the Royal Society will 
have a special poignancy for those of ‘us 
Sir Charles: 


who 
remember our history. 


Sik Cartes Garron Darwin, Fellow, Royal 
Society of London: 


When | 
going to be to 
I reflected that 
I had better begin by taking pity on vou all. 
Some of you will remember | was here in April 
and then I gave vou probably the longest after- 


Mr. President, members and guests: 
knew that my present fate 
come here to address you tonight 


Was 


dinner speech that I have ever made. | made up 
my mind, therefore, that tonight | would make 
the shortest after-dinner speech that I have ever 
made. I am going to tell you in the first place 
that I bring to all of you the congratulations of the 
Royal Society of London for the magnificent work 


' Franklin, Benjamin, A Proposal for Promoting Use- 
ful Knowledge among the British Plantations in America, 
May 14, 1743. Broadsheet in the Rare Book 
Library of Congress. 


Division, 
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, Stavare 


aans leu 2s. 


Sr ya guedgues semaines, dans une ville de Seusse ou se Lenail 


une tewruon gu tassemblat guelgues hommes parni les 
cw lens, ae a eis sale gue altel aeclatat me. 


ts ce 
wee es 


taruficalion de la scrence est quelque chose de difficile a concevoir pour 


ceux gui ne vwent 
disc a une 


delle. /%us ne nous connaissons pas tes bun dune 
2" Cest le metile essenltuel dune otgausalion come 


la solte de peznetlie das une cetlaine mesite ces tayyiocherners . 


i Ce Jlil freul sew la scunce ne lu /ociutard ae fuissavls 


moyens ae eecherchue est souterit 


volze Socile . C2 c'es£ proutguot elle 


Na cessé we donret lous ses sours a sa biblothégue gui, diag 


d excellents bibliothecaizes est le faut de C Ufo continu 
tui aussi due jratfaile 

pucblications avec les fuubluatlions ales. ) 
et. Oous deneites ainsi Siudéles a la 


ce vos mmemnbes , esl Le 
CSG ES de vos 
Cocviclés savarles Au monde w ; 


peasee ae vos Ulustees presutels, Franklin & Sef§ 
awourd fui a celle bibliothegue Awe guallé sc tute | 


Yue vous LOnNES 


ce flac 
. ae Lensenble 
wusalion des 
demues e des 


cy 


eson .< evleresiosi 


cr vous uispitant four sa magrufigue constuction Aune teadition veneable , 


Liu 


peemettt=a 


2 tenrate demain ala Science de NouUveAUX Services 


<a Biblothégue nationale , les PBibliothégues te SRuwe, gue fe 
tguesentle piatine vous, Sont heuteuses de tencdee hommage a lus scuc Le 


Shuladedphue 


Fic. 


vou are doing in founding and building this new 
library. I must hesitate in telling vou exactly 
what [I shall be reporting back to them, because 
our President has told us we were not to see 
the library until after this dinner, and so it ts 
obviously right for me to wait tll T have actually 
seen it before describing it to them. However, 
I have no doubt whatever what my report will be. 
I shall tell them what a magnificent thing vou have 
done in founding this library. | would also lke 
to thank you for the pleasant time you have given 


me at this meeting of our Society 


Dr. Mor: 


We aim to be, Sir Charles, as Isaac Disraeli 
the father of Lord wrote of the 
Royal Society, a “nursery of the human mind.” 
And we shall be pleased to have you report this in 


Beaconstield 


london. 


Ib 


Dr. Franklin did not treat the French with 
formality and IT shall try to emulate our Founder 
Monsieur Julien Cain, who will 


the Bibhotheque 


In introducing 


bring us the greetings of 
Nationale 

Madame Cain and he, my wife and I, spent 
ten days together at Bellagio in the 


past month of September, doing what I may, per- 


Italy in 


haps too vaguely, refer to as a job of thought for 
the Rockefeller Foundation. There I came. to 
appreciate the quality of Monsieur Cain’s scholar- 
ship, the energy of his mind and his capacity for 
to know 
each other as) wounded First 
World War, with all that that implies for common 
memory and for friendship. But more even than 
that, the Second World 
War's Buchenwald—a stiff-necked French patriot 
who comproniused nothing. 


executive action. And we also came 


veterans of the 


this is a veteran. of 
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As our own Judge Learned Hand has said: 
“Tyranny is tyranny no matter what its form. 
The free man will resist it if his courage serves.” 
Monsieur Cains courage served. 

Madame Cain, too, is here this evening—bright 
as a button as she always is and a distinguished 
scholar and author in her own name. 

Monsieur Cain, Administrator General of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Director General of all 
the public libraries of France, I call upon you 
for the greetings of the library over which you 
preside, which some, perhaps too enthusiastic, 
chroniclers date from the days of Charlemagne 
and Charles the Bold. 
MONSIEUR 


Monsieur Cain: 

Jutien Carn, — L’Administrateur 
Général, Bibliotheque Nationale : 

| Monsieur Cain's remarks contained in 
the parchment document, illustrated as figure 1, 
which 


are 


was presented to the Society for its 
\rchives. | 
Dr. Mor 

We all understood it, Monsieur Cain: your 


French is that clear to us. 

Mr. Frank Charlton Francis, Director and Prin- 
cipal Librarian of the British Museum presides 
over an institution of much less antiquity, however 
antiquity reckoned, than friend 
Monsieur Cain. Founded only in 1753—a mere 
child in this company as you will appreciate, Mr. 
Francis—the British Museum has come to rank in 


he does his 


importance before all libraries in the world. No 
more need be said, but this much more | should 
like to say. Before he was Director of the 


sritish Museum, Mr. Francis’ title was Keeper 
of Printed Books. 

The English have a fine sense for simple words: 
whereas we, before traveling “purchase a reserva- 
tion,” they “book a ticket” ; 
“curatorial 


and whereas we have 


librarians,” they have “keepers of 


hooks.” 


Mrs. Francis happily is here with her husband, 


no less cousinly English than he. We welcome 
them both; and now I ask Mr. Francis to honor 
us with the greetings of the British Museum. 


Mr. Francis: 


Mr. F. C. Francis, Director and Principal Li- 
brarian, the British Museum: 
Mr. President, members and guests of the 
American Philosophical Society. This is the 
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first time | have had to fulfill an official duty of 
this kind. 1 tread in the footsteps of illustrious 
but I regret that I 


nor have I as yet the practice that is neces 


men have not their genius 
sary to express in adequate terms the greetings 
of the Trustees of the institution | 
this auspicious occasion. 


represent on 
There is, however, no- 
where where I would sooner make my debut than 


here in the United States of America where | 
have so many good friends, where | feel com- 


pletely at home, and where [ find so much to 
admire; and there is nowhere in the whole of the 
United States more appropriate for this occasion 
than the American Philosophical Society which 
has and has had since its foundation a few years, 
Mr. President, earlier than the British 
the same idea of the universality of knowledge 
and culture as we have in the British Museum. 


Museum, 


It isa great thing in these days of ever closer 
specialization to ponder on the intellectual and 
artistic accomplishments of the past and allow the 
knowledge of them to 
By so doing, our appreciation of the 
modern problems which beset us is deepened and 
our minds are rendered that much more fitted to 
answer them. 


sink into and enrich our 


minds 


No man, least of all modern man 
with the wonders of science constantly unfolding 
can 
afford to ignore the past, not only to learn from 
the experience and failures of our predecessors 
but to be enriched by their wonderful achieve- 
ments. Where better to this than in 
institutions like the one that I at the moment have 
the honor to preside over and the Society whose 
grateful guest I am today ? 


before him and his horizons ever widening, 


else do 


It is said that the thing which is generally 
raised on city land is taxes. 
is true 


Here the contrary 
The Society has produced a magnificent 
monument to the spirit of man. May it become 
in Erasmus’ words a paradise of human. spirit. 
With that introduction Mr. President, | 


present 


want to 
you with the address of the Trustees of 
the British Museum which we have judged might 
be more fittingly written in Latin and which has 
been printed in the type which was used by Bishop 
Fell at Oxford before 
Society was founded, 


our Museum or your 
May I read this to you 
and I hope you won't find false quantities in 
what I am saying? 


|The document read by Mr. Francis is_ illus- 
trated in figure 2 and was presented to the Society 
for its Archives. | 
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ois, @ USAEI BRITANNICI Gubernatores Praesidenti 
DW fy Sociisque Soctetatis Philosophicae-Americanae de 


EAE § bib/iothecae novae dedicatione vere et amico animo 


Recordantur quidem virum clarissimum Benjaminum 
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Dr. Mor: 

Mr. Francis, your Latin scroll is as beautiful 
as it sounded when you read it. Thank you 
again. 

The Very Reverend Anselm Albareda of the 


Order of St. Benedict is the Prefect of the Vatican 
Library, as he has heen for twenty-two  vears. 
St. Benedict of Nursia, of the fifth and sixth 
centuries of our era, established the monastery 
and library of Monte Cassino which for centuries 
Was a principal center for the religious and in- 
tellectual life of Western Europe. From Monte 
Cassino went forth St. Augustine and his 
companions in 596, carrying their monachism with 
them to England—with all the consequences that 
flowed from that gentle invasion. The establish- 
ment of schools, the advancement of letters and 
these are still the principal tenets of the 
St. Benedict; and the Abbot is in that 
Indeed, as my wife and I came to know 
the Abbot in Rome last September, it seemed to 
us that like must that 
century English Benedictine, the 
Bede, the of English History 
most gentle and shy of men. 
the Venerable Bede 


great but because 


learning 
Rule of 
tradition. 
him have been seventh- 
Venerable 
-and the 
He was not called 
because he lived to 
he was greatly 
venerated. In this sense, I give you the venerable 
Anselm Albareda, who will to the 
of the Apostolic Vatican Library 
founded in 1369.) In your native Spanish, | now 
say, Tiene usted la palabra. The Abbot Albareda: 


M. 
Vatican Library : 


Father 


be a 
age, SO 
convey us 
greetings 


Dom ANSELM 


ALBAREDA, Prefect) of the 
| The illuminated parchment document read by 
the Abbot is illustrated in figure 3 and was pre- 


sented to the Society for its Archives. | 
Dr. Mor: 

I hold, for you all to see, 
Abbot 
see, it 


fitting. 


the scroll which the 
Albareda has just handed to me. As you 
is as beautiful as you heard its words are 
It was engrossed by the Abbot Albareda’s 
own calligraphers and illuminators in the Vatican 
Library. After the good Abbot has signed it 
| shall turn it over to Dr. Shryock as one of our 
treasured possessions. Thank you very much. 
To Dr. Nicholas B. Wainwright, as President 
of the Library Company of Philadelphia, we give 
our very thanks. <All manner of co- 
from him. and from_ the 
Library Company during the years of planning 


special 


operation has come 
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and building our new Library, including permis- 
sion to have copied, in so far as that was possible 
and reconstructed when necessary, the excelling 
Franklin 


stands over our main Library entrance, as the 


good statue of Benjamin which now 


door. 
Mr. Lewis Iselin, Jr.. who is here tonight with 


original did over the Library Company s 


his wife, was our sculptor working from [az 
zarini’s original. And it is worth noting that when 
a plaster model of the statue was being trucked to 
Mr. Iselin’s studio, a taxi driver saluted it with 
FETs. Such a man, such a 
permanent impress, was our Founder; and yours, 
Dr. Wainwright. 
our joint 


gen!" who made 
We are more than happy in 
and on this cheerful 
I ask vou please for the formal greetings of the 


Founder: note, 


Library Company of Philadelphia. Jr. MH ain- 
wright : 
Dr. Nicnoras B. Warnwricut, President. The 


Library Company of Philadelphia: 


Dr. Moe, members of the Philosophical Society 
and guests. Sharing with you the tradition, that 
has just been mentioned, of our mutual founder 
Benjamin Franklin, the Library Company always 
the Philo- 
sophical Society does and we are very proud of 


takes a great interest in whatever 


its many eminent accomplishments. In the case 


normal interest has 


We 


your library grow on the site of our old library 


of your new building, our 


become one of excitement. have watched 
and we feel that in your new library a part of our 


past is mirrored because your new library 1s 


partially a replica of our old library. We occupied 
our library here for ninety vears and then, tollow- 
ing the westward drift of the residential section 
of Philadelphia, we out Broad 
Street. Perhaps, in retrospect, we should not 
have this, but who knows? We do feel 
that libraries should not be that there 
should be a peaceful sense of permanence about 
them and it is particularly in this regard that 
the Library Company of Philadelphia congratu- 
lates the Philosophical Society. We feel absolutely 
certain that the Philosophical Society will occupy 
this new Library Hall for all time. 


Mor: 


moved towards 
done 


restless, 


Dr. 


Dr. Wainwright, your wishes to that  etfect 
mean a great deal to us. 

Dr. Lingelbach, you are next; and [ shall not 
to introduce 
would be no new Library Hall. 


without whom there 
Dr. Lingelbach: 


presume you, 
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Dr. Wuitram E.  Lincecsacw, Librarian 
emeritus, American Philosophical Society : 


Mr. President, | have the honor to join with 
our architect, Mr. Sydney E. Martin, in pre- 
senting to the American Philosophical Society 
through you our President, Library Hall, our 
new library building in which are now housed 
our priceless collections of books and manuscripts. 
Situated on the site once occupied by the Library 
Company here in_ historic Philadelphia, our 
Library, with its lovely garden dedicated to 
Thomas Jefferson, occupies a highly privileged 
location, possession of which is assured the 
Society in perpetuity by Public Law 497 of the 
S2nd Congress on the sole condition that we 
maintain our Library in it. It provides a superb 
basis here in the heart of the Independence Na- 
tional Historical Park, for the expansion, beyond 
the confines of Philosophical Hall, of the con- 
tinued activities and usefulness of the oldest and 
increasingly vital scientific and learned society of 
America. Our faithful reconstruction of Library 
Hall, a building of rare historic and architectural 
distinction, derives an especial significance from 
the fact that it affords an adequate basis for the 
continuance of the work of a live and venerable 
society in this historic area replete with architec- 
tural monuments and other cherished symbols of 
the nation’s heritage. 

This very satisfactory solution of our library 
problem is the result of many factors quite apart 
from the well-directed activities of the officers, the 
Committee on Library, and the statf. We note 
with gratitude the effective cooperation of the 
National Park Service and the Department of the 
Interior, the good will of our friends of the 
Library Company, and especially the generosity 
of members and benefactors of our Society who 
established the Wood and other funds in anticipa- 
tion of more than $2,000,000 needed for its 
construction. 

In the long search for a permanent home for its 
Library, the American Philosophical Society 
developed a strong sentiment of loyalty for Inde- 
pendence Square and its environs. ©n_ several 
occasions this sentiment defeated heavy pressures 
to follow the movement of population, business, 
and cultural institutions westward—the last, still 
fresh in the memory of many, involving plans for 
a marble palace on the Benjamin Franklin Park- 
Wa 

The Society's decision to remain here in its 
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historic setting imposed several important obliga- 
tions of a civic and patriotic nature in relation to 
the growing concern, during and after World 
War II, for the Nation's heritage, and the con- 
servation of its cultural resources. The Society's 
first response was to put its own house in order 
by removing the incongruous third story super- 
imposed on Philosophical Hall in 1890 to accom- 
modate its library. This restoration of our Hall 
brought it again into harmony with the charm and 
dignity of the Independence Square group of 
buildings. Not so well known, however, is the 
Society's active participation in the redevelopment 
and conservation of historic Philadelphia in 
general, out of which there gradually emerged 
the plan to reconstruct Library Hall. But that 
is too long a story for this evening save for a 
passing reference to the organization in our Hall 
of the Independence Hall Association, the group 
that has done so much in) promoting the re 
development of this historic section of our city 

In conclusion, Mr. President, | want to empha 
size especially that our new Library—its hand- 
some new building, great collections, and new 
leadership—represents as nothing else could in so 
concrete a manner, Franklin's profound faith in 
the dynamic power of ideas, of knowledge 
combined with a realistic concern for its dis 
semination by means of books and libraries. 

To you, Sir, and to your successors in the 
lustrious line of our Presidents, we entrust 
Library Hall of the American Philosophical Soci- 
ety held in Philadelphia for Promoting Useful 
Knowledge, founded by Benjamin Franklin, one 
of America’s first, and still foremost patron of 
libraries. 


Dr. Mor: 


Dr. Lingelbach, | urge you, historian that you 
are, to leave a record of all those of our member- 
ship and others whose heads and devotion, and 
practical experience and munificence and skill in 
negotiation, made our new Library Hall a 
reality. It is beyond my knowledge to do so 
myself; for [| had no part in it except to vote 
“Ave” for appropriations 

One name, however, must be mentioned tonight, 
and that is Dr. Wilham J. Robbins’ whom I had 
the honor to succeed as President and who is 
now our Executive Officer. Dr. Robbins, you 
have been the indispensable man ever since the 
construction of Library Hall was begun. 
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\nd now [| have the pleasure of calling upon 
Mr. Sydney Martin, the artist 


architect of our new Library Hall 


was the 
Martin: 


who 


Mr. 


Mr. Sypney EE. Martin, Architect: 

Vr. President, ladies and gentlemen 

\ letter from Dr. Lingelbach indicating that 
we had been selected to design the building that 
you are dedicating today 
1952. 


is dated January 14, 
lam glad to have survived long enough 
The letter included 
a program covering the desires of the Library 
Committee It that element of the 
building that faces on Fifth Street to be an exact 


to be present on this occasion 
called for 


replica of the building that occupied this site from 
1790 until 1884. It had home of the 
Philadelphia Library Company, another institu 
tion founded by 


been the 
Senjamin Franklin It was 
Wm. Thornton, a 
doctor of medicine turned architect, among whose 


designed by Dr versatile 


other architectural achievements was the winning 
of the competition for our National Capitol in 
Washington. The Library Company's building 
was the most ornate Georgian structure erected 
in Philadelphia, perhaps even in the Colomies, 
prior to 1900.) Our job was not only to produce 
a replica but to design additions that would exceed 
in size by 60 per cent the original structure. 


research 


ur 
original 
building, other than an insurance plan that gave 


located no drawings of the 
us the over-all dimensions of the perimeter. of 
the ground floor as being 70 feet long by 48 feet 
wide. There had been preserved, however, the 
original statue of Franklin, although it was some 
what the worse for wear, a rain conductor cap, 
and one of the stylized flambeaux that surmounted 
the pedestals that divided the railing that sepa 
rated the roof from the cornice. There were also 
a few small faded photographs that had probably 
heen taken just prior to the demolition of Library 
Hall. We had them blown up to times 
their size and by the aid of a magnifying glass were 
able to determine 
original details. 


several 


the character of much of the 

Philosophical Hall, across the street, had been 
built the previous vear and Old City Hall, Fifth 
and Chestnut, had been started the following vear. 

The photographs of Library Hall convinced us 
that all three buildings had been built of the same 
brick and with about the same width of joint. By 
averaging the courses on the two existing build- 
ings, we arrived at 2‘) 


a dimension of 2-",, inches 
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per course. By again referring to the insurance 
plan, we estimated the length of each subdivision 
appearing on the Fiith Street facade. 
from the 


The spaces 


corner of the building to the first 
pilaster, where there were uninterrupted courses 
being 16 feet 


Again, by use of the magnifying glass, we 


of brick, we established as wide. 
were 
able to count the headers and stretchers and thus 
determine their average length. We were then in 
@ position to set up a scale and to determine the 
sizes of all the elements occurring on the exterior 
of the building. When it came to designing the 
that it would be a 
mistake to carry out the entire composition in the 
grand manner of the Fifth Street and 
that, regardless of the size of the additions, they 


than 


additions, it seemed to us 


facade 


must be supplementary to and less ornate 
the original structure 

How well we have carried out our assignment 
is not for me to say, but, before presenting the 
kevs of the building to Dr. Moe, | do want to 
take this occasion to acknowledge our debt to Dr. 
Lingelbach, Mrs. Hess, and Dr. Eisenhart, who 
with me have borne the heat of the day during the 
SIX years prior to construction ; to Dr. Robbins, 
who came to the scene about the time estimates 
were being taken and, through whose practical 
approach, items over which there had been some 
controversy were soon resolved; finally, to my 
good friend, John Cornell. whose fine organization 
has built a structure that should endure beyond 
the vision of those of us who are living today. 

Sir, | take much pleasure in presenting to you 


the key of the building. 


Dr. Mot 


Mr. Martin, it is good to have this master key 
In my possession for even a little while. 
shall turn it over promptly to Dr. Shryock, 
will have the creative management of the building 


But | 
whe 


vou created and of its contents. 
For the rest. ladies and gentlemen, I shall let 
Dr. Franklin speak for me. 
According to the Minute Book of the 
delphia Library Company, on July 13, 


Phila 
174i; “BR. 
Franklin read a paper containing a brief account 
of the Library which he said he wrote to fill a 
Blank that happens to be at the end of a Catalogue 
he is printing, of which he desired the Opinion of 
the other Directors present, and they approved 
of his design.” And Dr. Franklin concluded his 
“brief account”: 
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“It is now ten vears since the Company was 


first established and we have the pleasure of 
observing that tho’ ‘tis composed of so many 
persons of different Sects, Parties, and Ways of 
Thinking, | no differences relating to the 
Affairs of the Library, have arisen among us; but 
everything conducted with great 


Harmony, to general Satisfaction—which happy 


vet 


has been 


Circumstances will, we hope, be always con- 
tinued.” So do we also hope for our new 
Library Hall! 


Dr. Franklin did not live to see the Library 
Company's building completed in 1790, the year 
but until his death he had a part in 
everything connected with it, even to the inscrip- 
tion the For the following 1s 
recorded in the Minutes of the September 3, 1789, 


he died; 


on cornerstone. 
meeting of the Philadelphia Library Company : 
“The the 
first stone of the edifice was laid on the 31st of 
August last; that the of - Dr. 
B. F. a large stone was prepared and laid at the 
SW corner of the building with the following 


Building Committee reported that 


upon suggestion 


inscription composed by the Dr., except so far 
as related to him, which the Committee have taken 


the liberty ot adding to it: 
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Be it remembered 
in Honor of the PHILADELPHIAN Youth, 
(Then chiefly Artificers ) 
That in MDCCXXNI 


They cheerfully, 

At the Instance of BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
One of their Number, 
INSTITUTED the PHILADELPHIA LIBRARY, 
which, though small at first. 

Is become highly valuable, 

And extensively useful ; 

And which the Walls of this Editice 
\re now destined to contain and preserve.” 


A building of the quality of Dr. Thornton's should 
have lasted longer than from 1790 to 1884, and we 
may hope that ours will fare better. For ours, 


too—our Library collections—have “become 
highly valuable and extensively useful”; and we 
have built a building destined, we hope, “to con 
tain and preserve” them through many centuries 

during which, under God and supported by an 
Act of Congress of the United States, in the heart 
of our country’s Independence National Park and 
Dr City Philadelphia, shall 


continue our work of promoting useful knowledge. 


Franklin's of we 


Now, ladies and gentlemen, we are due at the 


\merican Philosophical Society's new Library 


Hall: and this meeting is adjourned. 
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ALTHOUGH we generally and | daresay properly libraries 


found in the de- 
Martial, Aulus Gellius, and 


others are still manifest in the Vatican and other 


same elements to be 


assume that the modern library, like the university, scribed by Cicero, 


stems directly the 


Roman library 


medieval tradition, the 


all 


modern 


from 


ancient in its essentials has 


the 
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Mural 


thought, commemorative in- 


modern libraries. paintings illustrative 
ot the history of 
scriptions, portraits of great writers and_ their 
patrons; the wooden presses or armarta contain- 
ing hooks; study rooms off great central halls or 
porticoes which could be employed for meetings 

all both and modern 
libraries. Just as there were two libraries, one 
for Greek and the other for Latin books, in the 


more important libraries of the early empire such 


these we find in ancient 


BoM 


with 


library, succinct descriptions of the major 
collections of manuscripts and printed books and very 
helpful indications of the catalogues which have been 
issued concerning them. The text also contains refer 


British 
Barwick, 


Cowtan, Memories of — the 
Bentley, 1872, and G. F. 


Robert 
Vuseum, London, R 


ences to 


The Reading Room of the British Museum, london, 
Benn, 1929. Far from the least interesting items cited 
in the text are the Reports, Returns, and Other Papers, 
printed by the Houses of Parliament of Great Britain 
and Treland: Parliamentary Papers 194-195, dated re 


spectively 6 August, 1835, and 14 July, 1836, relating to 
the parliamentary investigation of the British Museum, 
together with similar returns and reports for 1846-1849 
(in Parl. Papers 196). One could wish that there were 


a history of the Library of Congress as good as Esdaile’s 
account of the British Museum Library. William 
Dawson Johnston, //tstory of the Library of Congress 1, 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1904, is corrected at some points, and extended to 1945, 
in David C. Mearns’ historical sketch of the library, 
which constitutes a large part of the Annual Report of 


the Library of Congress for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1946, Washington, U. S. Govt. Printing Office, 
1947: 13-227. Mearns’ account is well informed, but writ- 


ten in a sometimes racy vernacular, which catches Clio in 


shocked surprise. Throughout the writing of this paper 


| have had almost daily access to the learning of my 
friend and colleague, Dr. Rudolf Hirsch, Associate 
Director of Libraries in the University of Pennsylvania, 


to whom | give my heartiest thanks for his most generous 


help 

\s this paper went off to the printer, it seemed 
advisable to provide the reader with some pictures to 
help illustrate the text | am most grateful for the 
speed and courtesy with which all the following re- 
sponded to my appeal for permission to reproduce photo- 
graphs belonging to them: Mr. F. C. Morgan, The 
Cloisters, Hereford, England, for the carrels at Gloucester 
Cathedral (fig. 1) and the book press with chained 
hooks at Hereford (fig. 4); the Art Reference Bureau 
of Ancram, New York, agents of the Fratelli Alinari, 
Florence, for the Biblioteca Laurenziana (fig. 3); the 
Secretary to the Delegates of the Clarendon’ Press, 
Oxford, for the west wing of the Merton College library, 
Oxford (fig. 5); and Mr. F. R. Yerbury, Hon 
\.RALB.A.. for the lectern in the old library at. Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge (fig. 7) Thanks are due also to 
Messrs Herbert Oppenhermer, Nathan, and Vandyk, 
Solicitors, London, trustees of the estate of the late 


Canon Bb. H. Streeter, and to Macmillan and Company, 
london, publishers of The chained library 
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Porticus Octaviae near the theater 
of Marcellus in Rome, in the temple of the 
Palatine Apollo, in the Bibliotheca Ulpia in the 
Forum of Trajan, and at Hadrian's villa, so there 
were two separate libraries for Greek and Latin 
literature in the Vaticana, as housed by Sixtus IV 
between 1475 and 1481, and the ancient Roman 


conception was given a final and glorious embodi- 


as those in the 


ment in the plans which Fontana prepared in 1587 
for Sixtus V, the builder of the Vatican Library 
as we know it today. Ancient libraries were often 
placed in especially close relationships to temples 
sibliotheca Apostolica 
Vaticana has long served the needs of the Sancta 


and churches, just as the 


Keclesia as well as those of the secular 
Many of the later 
scholars. Distinction in law, 
for example, carried a dozen prominent figures 
to the throne of St. Peter. John XNNI 
physician, an inveterate reader, who died a martyr 
to the cause of scholarship in May 1277 when the 
ceiling fell down on him in the library he had built 
in the papal palace at Viterbo in order to have a 


Romana 


scholarly world. medieval 


popes were canon 


Was a 


quiet place to study (Raynaldus, ad. ann. 1277, 
19). strike anywhere, of 
course, but by and large libraries have an excellent 


no, Tragedy may 
record for safety. 

The general purpose of the Vatican Library 
was enunciated by Pope Sixtus [V on 1 March, 


1481, when he promoted Pietro Demetrio da 
Lucca to the post of sub-librarian under the 
famous Bartolomeo Platina, historian of — the 


papacy. Demetrio’s high qualifications induced 
Sixtus, according to the papal brief, “to commit 
to your diligence the care of our library than 
which nothing can be dearer to us which 
had been collected “for the use of all scholars both 
of our own age and of time to come” (Muntz and 
Fabre, 299). In the Vaticana today there is a 
well-known register (MS. lat. 3964) giving the 
names of many readers who borrowed books from 
the papal the reign of 
(Muntz and Fabre, 209-298), making clear that 


library during Sixtus 
there was more fact than rhetoric in the Pope's 
statement that books for the 
of scholarship. We must not, however, think of 


the Vaticana as a public library. 


he collected world 


The learned Platina was an excellent librarian, 
who presided over the establishment of the Pope's 
books in four commodious rooms located between 
the Cortili del del 
Whether the energetic Platina talked 


( present ) Papagallo and 
Belvedere. 


Sixtus IV into the expenditure of the large sums, 
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over whose disbursements he presided and of 
which he kept such detailed and interesting ac- 
counts, I do not Platina, who was 
appointed in February, 1475, had three assistants 
during this year, 


Antomo, and a 


know. 


Salvato 


well as a 


Pietro Demetrio, one 
Giovanni, as 


bookbinder also named Giovanni. He 


certain 
seems to 
have taken good care of them, for entries in his 
accounts record: “On 13 September, 1475, I gave 
one ducat to the writer Salvato to buy shoes. 
Il also spent eight ducats by order of his Holiness 
on a suit for the writer Salvato, who was_half- 
naked and cold. I spent two ducats for the 
lining of the librarian Salvato’s suit on 6 October, 
1475° (Muntz and Fabre, 148). As. chief 
librarian Platina received 10 dueats a month, 120 
a year, and his three assistants variously called 
scriptores, lectores, librarti, or custodes each re 
ceived only one ducat a month, which was also the 
bookbinder’s i 
1481 


salaries 


salary. Demetrio’s promotion — in 
If the 
must be noted that all the 
librarians had living quarters in the library, 12 
dueats’ worth of furniture and linen being pur 
chased for 1476 (op. cit., 
137 _and Platina at least had other 

in the Vatican Archives, for 
example, there is a document dated 16 June, 1472, 
written in a beautiful humanist hand (Reg. Vat. 
554, fols. 143° - 144°), appointing Platina to the 
position of treasurer of the church of Famagusta 


earned him three ducats a month. 


were low, it 


them in December, 
138, 148-151) 


sources of Income : 


in Cyprus, and of course he is known to have 
had a number of other preferments. 


Sixtus IV enjoved spending money on both 
buildings and books after the fashion of his great 
predecessor Nicholas V, 
on his death bed to justify both the buildings and 
the books. 


cerning 


who was. still seeking 


Of course there were complaints con- 
these expenditures ; 
will 


there are 
about the 
Perhaps the classic complaint is to be 
found in Seneca, whose text neither Nicholas V 
nor Sixtus [V-could regard as in any way relevant 
to their activities as book collectors, because they 


always 


those who 


complain cost of 


libraries. 


sought books for serious purposes, while Seneca 
was merely assailing the practitioners of pre- 
tentious display (De tranquillitate animi, 9, 4-7): 


Spending money on even the most dignified studies 
can be justified only so long as it is kept within 
reason. Why have countless books and _ libraries 
when the owner hardly reads their titles during his 
whole lifetime? Such a mass of books just over- 
whelms the student and doesn't teach him anything; 
it is far better to devote yourself to a few authors 
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than to wander aimlessly through many. Forty 
thousand books were burned at Alexandria. Let 
somebody else praise [such a library] as a glorious 
monument of royal wealth, like Titus Livius | pre 
sumably in his lost book CXII], who says that it 
was the finest expression of the taste and 
culture of the VPtolemies. The it showed 
neither taste nor culture, merely a bookish 
extravagance—not bookish they had 
collected their library not for study but for display 
just like a good many people without even a child's 
knowledge of literature to whom books are not the 
implements of learning but decorations for the 
dining Get books enough, then, but none to 
put on a show. Ah, but you say it is more becoming 
than on Corinthian 
ware and on paintings. Any kind of excess 1s wrong. 
What vou say for a man trying to get book- 
Cases |armaria | ot citrus wood and ivory, collecting 
whole unknown or authors, an 
then just vawning in the midst of so many thousands 
of books? Most of his i 


looks and titles of his volumes. 


LPO vl 
fact 1s, 
Pon x] 


even since 


room. 
to spend large sums this way 


can 


sets of discredited 
pleasure comes trom. the 
In the homes of the 
most pretentious idlers you'll see all the orations and 
histories there are, with bookshelves |[/ocwlamenta 
built right up to the ceiling, for by now like bath 
and hot running water a library 1s got up 
as standing equipment tor a fine house. I could cet 
tainly pardon a man if he were led astray by an 
zeal for his studies. But as it ts, 
collections, the works of inspired 
out with their portraits, are put 
and to dress up the walls 


rooms 


excessive these 


s } 
(ICCKhEE 


} 


geniuses 
together for show 


The generations that followed Nicholas Vand 


Sixtus IV 
tinguished book collectors and library builders in 
who paid no more heed than they to 
Seneca’s spirited complaint. In the later sixteenth 
century (1587-1589) Sixtus V sacrificed the great 
sweep of 


witnessed the activities of many dis- 


Rome 


sramante’s courtyard by erecting the 
present Vaticana in its center, and from this time 
on a number of very important libraries were 
established in Rome which are still rich repost 
tories despite their Joss of many manuscripts, 
books, and works of art in the general expropria- 
Italian 
government in the latter part of the last century. 
Chief among these new library foundations were 
the Vallicelliana, with the memories 
and containing the books of St. Philip Neri, 
Achille Stazio, Cesare Baronio, Odorico Rinaldi, 
Allacci; the Angelica, of which its 
Augustinian Angelo Rocca, made 
the only real public library in Rome in the vears 
just before and after 1600; the 
which Alexander VII (d. 1667) established as 
the first general library of the University of 
Rome; the Casanatense, founded by the Cardinal 
Girolamo Casanate (d. 1700), scene of the labors 


tion of ecclesiastical properties by the 


associated 


leone 
founder, the 


and 


Alessandrina, 
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of Fr. Alberto Guglielmotti, the 
papal navy; and finally the Corsiniana, which 
owes its origin to Clement XII Corsini’s love of 
books and to that of his nephew, the Cardinal 
Neri (d. 1770), who set up the library in the 
fine palace on the Via della Lungara where it is 
still located. 


historian of 


Rome is not only a city of historic 
monuments but of historic libraries also, to which 
must be added the great Biblioteca Nazionale 
Centrale (Vittorio Emanuele II), now unfortu- 
nately closed because of the insecurity of the 
building, the old Roman College built by Gregory 
NIT in the ninth decade of the sixteenth century. 
In the environs of the city are the library of the 
Greek monastery of Grottaferrata, of which the 
famous Bessarion was made protector and over- 
seer by Pius IT in 1463, and the seminary library 
of Frascati, which the the 
Cardinal of York, known in some quarters as 
“King Henry IX” of England, who died in 1807. 
Excellent as the 
were hard to use. 


contains books of 


Roman libraries were, they 
Only the Casanatense acquired 
a good catalogue during the eighteenth century 
(and that only through the letter 1.), provided 
by the industry of its learned librarian, Fr. G. B. 
Auditreddi (d. 1794). The Princes Corsini were 
generous in opening the doors of their library on 
the Via della Lungara, but it was often very 
difficult for the unknown scholar to get access to 
the chief collections in When finally he 
got into the library, the catalogues were utterly 
inpossible, they 


Rome. 


as were. in) most important 
libraries of the time, including the Bibliothéque 
du Roi in Paris. The Vaticana was no exception. 
In this connection one Robert Hannay, Esq., ap- 
pearing before the select committee of the British 
House of Commons investigating the conduct of 
affairs in the British Museum in 1836 (and seek- 
ing a comparison with the situation which ob- 
tained in other large libraries), was asked in the 
session of 9 June: “What are the facilities which 
you have experienced in the Vatican library as 
to the days and hours of and the 
number of books or of manuscripts which you 


or nit obtain e” 


admission, 


His answer was: 


| have read manuscripts and books there, but I soon 
round that the difficulty of obtaining either was so 
great that [ was compelled to abandon study, though 


! had peculiar advantages, my private tutor in 
Italian, Signor Sozzi, being the under-librarian of 
the Vatican, a respectable and learned man; such, 


however, was its disorder from want of catalogues. 
and so little is it the desire or the design of the Papal 


yovernment to make it useful that hardly anybody 
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resorts to the Vatican 
Papers 195: 418-419). 


library for study (Parl. 

While it is reassuring to know that the under- 
librarian of the Vaticana was respectable as well 
as learned, we may recall that the papacy, not 
yet recovered from the attacks of Napoleon, had 
been plunged into the political maelstrom of 
1830-1831, and that Gregory XVI, however lack- 
ing as a_ politician, was a generous patron of 
scholarship, and presumably his government pos- 
sessed the desire if not the design of making the 
library useful. But time has wrought wonderful 
changes in the Vaticana, much assisted by the 
great interest of Leo NITT and Pius XI; the other 
libraries in the city much im- 
proved; and in our day almost every humanist 
desires or later to the 
pilgrimage to Rome. 


have also been 


sooner make academic 


Although in the present paper I shall confine 
myself to western Europe and the United States, 
every student of 
knows he 


the long history of libraries 
find abundant fact and detailed 
bibliographies in Fritz Milkau and Georg Leyh’s 
valuable Handbuch der Bibliothekswissenschaft 3, 
pts. 1-2: Geschichte der Bibliotheken, Wiesbaden, 


can 


1955-1957, to which Milkau himself and Josef 
Schawe, Carl Wendel and Willi Gober, Viktor 
Burr and Kurt Holter have contributed the 


initial chapters, on libraries in ancient Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, the Greek city-states and the 
Hellenistic kingdoms, under the Roman republic 
and empire, as well as in the Byzantine and 
Islamic worlds. 

The world 
more bookish than it actually was; 


much 
know it 
mostly in relation to its books which were very 
largely written by an intellectual élite living in the 
cities. 


Graeco-Roman seems to us 


we 


The archaeologists have corrected and 
expanded our earlier views by supplying us with 
an abundance of Greek papyri from Egypt and 
the most varied finds from Athens, Latin inserip- 
from the and a whole city at 
Ostia, and so on, but ancient education was for 
the most part literary, and the literature of Greece 
and that of Rome are always the chief tools of 
the s00ks 
and buildings are by and large the chief legacies 
which one century leaves to the next, and they 
are oddly combined in the history of libraries. 
We have a fair knowledge of ancient libraries and 
a much more extensive knowledge of those in 


the Middle Ages. 


tions Rhineland 


classical archaeologists themselves. 


Years ago Theodor Gottlieb 
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collected large numbers of medieval-library cata- 
logues in his valuable book Cher mittelalterliche 
Bibliotheken, and his work has been continued in 
the great series of Wittelalterliche Bibliothekskata- 
loge, which (as far as it has got) seeks to provide 
us with the full texts of the catalogues of libraries 
dispersed centuries ago.?) Only a few manuscripts 
survive of the millions which once existed during 
the more than ten centuries that constitute the 
history of Graeco-Roman antiquity. We may not 
be sure whether Julius Caesar’s siege of Alex- 
andria in 48-47 p.c. did or did not result in the 
burning of 40,000 books, the lowest estimate given 
by any ancient author (//andh. d. Bibliothekswis- 
senschaft 3-1: pp. 75-76) very 
doubt that 120,000 burned in the 
imperial library in Constantinople during Basil- 


475, 


. but one may well 


books were 
iscus’ revolt in) A.p 
Zonaras (NIV.2) reports in 
Gch. tind: Sf, 149). In 


has a long and distinguished past, and there is an 


as the historian John 
the twelith century 
any event the library 


inevitable connection between the past and the 


future, for the length of the one usually betokens 
the length ot the other. 
Most 


tional and 


sage : 
modern library buildings are more func 


likely to be Jess beautiful than those 


constructed in contain 
collected and 
The book has 
heen with us for a long time, from the clay tablets 
of Nineveh and Nippur, the rolls of Herculaneum, 
the papyri of Oxyrhynchus, and the legal and 


times, but they 


kinds) of 


earlier 


much the same books, 


emploved for the same purposes 


literary codices of the third and fourth centuries. 
It will be with us for a long time to come, despite 
various forms of microfilm and miucroprint, no one 
used with the 
book. When printing with 
movable types was first successtully emploved for 
hook production in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, the (or 42-line) 
Bible was the printer's first spectacular success 


of which can vet be comfort) or 


convenience of the 


so-called Gutenberg 
It is still one of the handsomest books ever made ; 
in five hundred vears the techniques of book 
production have changed surprisingly little. One 
would think that anyone but a fool would prefer 
the far superior printed text to the almost. in- 


Publication 
Vittelalterliche 
Th. Gottheb, 
lished) ; 


unfortunately very slowly: 
Bibliothekskataloge: Osterreich 1, by 
1915 


Schwetz 


proceeds 


Vienna, Holzhausen, (no more pub 
Deutschland wu. dt 1-3, by Paul 

Paul Ruf, Munich, Beck, 1918-1939 
a modest start on a vast project). The 
well known to the later Middle 


d. Bibliothekswissensch. 3-1: pp. 275-276) 


Lehmann and 
(actually only 
“union catalogue” 


ges (/land 


Was 
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evitable uncertainties and inaccuracies of the most 
beautiful manuscripts, and yet many scholars who 
were far from fools preferred the poorer to the 
better form of book. Learned works sometimes 
circulated in manuscript even into the eighteenth 
century, such as, for example, the Abbé Francois 
Heédelin d’Aubignac’s well-known dissertation on 
the Iliad (written in 1664, it did not appear in 
print until 1715), and sometimes the philosophes 
of the Enlightenment preferred for reasons of 
their own to read one another’s works in manu- 
script. There later 
fifteenth century 
books into their libraries, despite their manifest 


were bibliophiles in the 
who refused to admit printed 


superiority for purposes of study, and if many 


readers were slow to show a preference for the 


printed book over the manuscript, we may be 
sure that it will take no little time for microfilm 
and the microcard to displace the book if indeed 
they ever \do 

Every scholar seizes with eagerness a desired 
text in some microphotographic form when he 
cannot get access to the manuscript or printed 
itself, but no 
believe that he 


book one who does research will 


he had access lO 
( The 


newspaper 


would do sO) if 
the original from which the copy was made. 
most conspicuous exception is_ the 


which is generally more conveniently read in 
than in its bulky format 
paper. ) Ce Briquet, in his. re- 


markable dictionary of Les Filigranes, lists more 


microfilm and often 


crumbling 


than 16,000 water marks on European paper pro- 
duced between the later thirteenth century and the 
seventeenth. and 
data of 


determine a 


medievalist 
found his 


Many a early 


historian has 


value, but 


modern great 


you cannot water mark 


from a microfilm; palaeographical studies can 
rarely be done from any form of microreproduc- 
tion, and naturally most differences of ink, colors 
in miniatures, and the like are inevitably lost. 


We all expect much of microphotography, how- 


ever, and | hope some day to be able to carry 
home the more than ten dozen heavy volumes of 
the \Jonuimenta 


small 
box which will also contain an effective reading 
Maybe | shall be able to put the whole 
Monumenta on the night stand beside my bed, 
flash the texts on a specially prepared wall or 


Germeniae historica in a 


machine. 


ceiling, and turn from the German annals of the 
Saxon era in Volume IIT of the Scriptores to the 
text of, let us say, Aubry of Trois-Fontaines in 
NXIIT by the mere flick of a lever. It 
may be that the final solution to the still awkward 


Volume 
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problem of reading microphotographic reproduc- 
tions will take some form that no one has yet 
thought of, but I suspect it will be wise for the 
Universities of Chicago, Cornell, and Penn- 
sylvania to reserve space adjacent to their still 
unbuilt libraries for the addition of second and 
even third units twenty-five and fifty years after 
the completion of their new buildings. 
expensive learned books may 


However 
be to print and 
scholarly libraries to maintain, we had best recog- 
nize that they both promise to go on into a future 
that may well prove as lengthy as their past. 


ne hardly knows where to begin the continu- 
ous history of the medieval and modern library. 
We could go back to the library regulations of 
the Rule of St. Pachomius, who established 
cenobitism in the early fourth century among the 
pious refugees from life who sought salvation in 
the remote quiet of the Egyptian Thebaid. The 
librarian ranked second in the community, or at 
least the secundus had charge of the books. 


Jenedict prescribed reading as well as manual 


St. 


labor to combat the idleness which got monks as 
well as other people into trouble. In the revived 
Jenedictine the Cluniac Reform, 
the precentor was also the librarian (armarius), 
and on the second day of Lent the books assigned 
to each brother the preceding year were returned 
in full assembly in the chapter house: According 
to the Ancient Customs of Cluny (1, 52), “When 
each brother is called by name, he rises and re- 
turns the book given to him [the previous year], 
and should it happen that he has not read it 
through, he asks pardon for his lack of diligence.” 
The Benedictine treasured their manu- 
scripts which could not be sold or given away, 
and could only be loaned against a deposit of 
equal or larger value than the book borrowed. 
The Carthusians the detached 
silence of their own cells, workrooms, and studies 
had an especial veneration of books, 
the everlasting food of our souls,” 


monachism of 


houses 


who lived in 
“as being 
in the words 
of the twelfth-century prior Guigo I, tanquam 
sSempiternus animarum nostrarum cibus, and since 
they could not preach the word of God in public, 
they reproduced it in their books (Migne, Patr. 
latina 153: 693-694). The Cistercians, Augus- 
tinians, and Premonstratensians were no_ less 
vigilant in the enlargement and maintenance of 
their 


libraries, and contain de- 


tailed provisions for the circulation and_ recall, 
shelving and repair of their books. 


their custumals 
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soc 


standards of 
very 


sys modern 
libraries 


medieval 
from 


course 
were 
hundreds of 


small, ranging 
the chief Benedictine 
monasteries continent in the ninth and 
tenth about 2,000 volumes in the 
large library of Christ Church, Canterbury, in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Although 
individual like Nieccols Niccol, the 


some 
volumes in 
the 
centuries to 


on 


collectors 


Medici, Jessarion, Federigo da  Montefeltro, 
Alfonso the Magnanimous, Matthias Corvinus, 


and others put together considerable libraries in 
the fifteenth century, the most phenomenal growth 
occurs in the Vaticana. Owing to the vicissitudes 
of papal fortune, the earlier library of Boniface 
VILL with its thirty-three Greek manuscripts as 
well as the great bulk of the pontifical library at 
Avignon did not go into the Vaticana, and Muntz 
and Fabre (préf., 3-4) note that in 1443 during 
the reign of Eugenius 1V the papal library con- 
tained only 340 books, of i 
Greek. 


which two were in 


In 1455, however, upon the death of the 


great bibliophile Nicholas V, there were 1,209 
volumes in the collection, of which 414 were in 
Greek, and when Sixtus IV died in 1484, the 


Vaticana contained about 3,650 volumes, of which 
perhaps as many as 1,000 were in Greek 

ISvery monastery had a library, and trom the 
later twelfth century at least the reliance of the 
brethren on their books was summarized in the 
oft-quoted adage claustriam sine armarto est quast 
castrum armamentario (Wattenbach, 430, 
570), the bookless cloister is like an unfortified 
camp. The mendicants soon showed that they 
no The Dominicans were 
founded as a missionary order; their function was 
to teach and preach; learning was encouraged 
among them. Sut St. Francis of Assisi held 
books in disdain, and he wanted no libraries in 
Minorite convents. 


SINC 


were exception. 


less than a 


year aiter his 
death, his companion and confessor Fra Leone 
of Assissi told a delightful) story about this 
antipathy to books, in the Mirror of Perfection, 
the first of the Franciscan “legends” (ed. Paul 
Sabatier, 11): When a novice, who could barely 
read, requested permission to keep a psalter, St. 
Francis refused him with the words, “When you 
get your psalter, you won't be satisfied, and you'll 
want a breviary. And after you have your 
breviary, you'll sit in a chair like a great prelate 

Ithough Mintz and Fabre, 141, give a total of 1,160 
manuscripts for Nicholas V's library at his death in 1455, 
Joseph Hilgers has shown that the collection actually 
contained 795 Latin manuscripts and 414 Greek manu- 
scripts (Centralblatt f. Bibliothekswesen 19: 4-6, 1902). 
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and say to some brother, ‘Friar, go and fetch me 


my breviary!’” St. Francis’ views were not 


shared, however, by many of his successors; 


libraries were established in their convents; and 
like the they 
into the Levant where they even collected Greek 


and Arahie books. 


Dominicans, went as missionaries 


From an early period libraries and scriptoria 
as well as schools were maintained in connection 
with both cathedral 
Italy there come to mind such famous names as 
those of Bobbio, St. Nonantola, 


Ivrea, 


monastic and churches. In 
Silvestro di 
and 
Novara: Rome, Vercelli, and Verona. 


Farfa, Monte Cassino; Cremona, and 
In Bavaria 
and Saxony, Lorraine and the Low Countries rich 
mMenasteries and episcopal cities treasured libraries 
that 


or war ravaged the lands of 


waxed and waned in size as peace obtained 


the German empire. 


One thinks inevitably of the famous libraries of 
1 
1 


Fulda, Reichenau, St. Gall, Corvey, Tegernsee, 


and St. Emmeram = (in 
Hildesheim, 


Regensburg); those at 


Bamberg, and Freising; Prim, 
Metz, and Toul; 
We 
Enelish 
there 
Corbie, and 


Gorze, and Strasbourg, Cologne, 
as well as at Liege, Stavelot, and Lobbes 
shall have numerous occasions to speak ot 
this 
monastic 
St. Riquier, St 


libraries in paper. In France were 


famous libraries at Tours, 
Benoit-sur 
Loire at Fleury, Cluny near Macon in Burgundy, 


St. Pere de 


Béenigne in Dijon, St 


Chartres, at Bec, Kecamp, and St 


evroul in Normandy France became a land of 
libraries 
\belard., 


French learning, as it 


rich cities; a number of cathedral pros 


pered Krom the time of Peter Paris 


became the center of has 


since remained, There were several important 


libraries in Paris such as those in the monasteries 
of St. Victor and St 


Germain des Prés. Where 
hooks. 


Social pressure and ecclesiastical discipline alike 


vou could find monks vou could also tind 


obliged the monks to lend their books not alone 
to other monasteries but also to private readers, 
and a canon of the Council of Paris in 1212 
forbade, among other things, that religious should 
take any oath to the effect they would not lend 
their books when others had need of them, “since 
lending is to be accounted among the chief acts 
of mercy ...” (J. D. Mansi, Sacra Concilia 22: 
832). There is ample evidence that the monas- 
teries allowed the wide circulation of their books, 
and from the sixteenth century on the Augus- 
St. Victor and the 
Germain. des 


tinians of Jenedictines of St. 
their 


armaria aiter the fashion of public libraries on 


Prés opened the doors of 
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certain davs of the week. The widespread circu 


lation of books made it necessary to chain refer- 


ence books and other works which for one reason 


Many 


a W hi le 


or another were not to leave the library. 
hooks were of course stolen and there ts 
literature of anathema pronounced against the mis 
creant who would rob a church or monastery of 
its hooks which were almost as cherished as relics 
and certainly more prized than rich vestments 
The monks’ love of books has been well depicted 
m J. W. Clark's The 


Cure ot Books (76 7 where pres riptions are 


almost classic volume on 


given for the proper method of holding a manu- 
script: The left hand 


covered by the sleeve o 


the tunic should balance the book on the knees, 
the uncovered right hand being used to turn the 

One should wash his hands before taking 
book 
proper 


allowed the use of one as a further protection in 


pages 
up a Although the handkerchief was the 


accoutrement of miladv, a monk was 


handling books. A fine manuscript was a pearl 
of great price; months or even vears of exacting 
effort were required to produce it; 
held the pen, we are told by the Carolingian 
scribe Vuarembert, but the copyist’s whole body 
had labored at his 


continetur _ fotun 


three fingers 


task—calamus tribus digitts 


horat (Delisle, 2: 121 
The Cistercians sometimes had their bookpress 


corpus 


in the northeast corner of the cloister, near the 


entrance to the chapter house, which was com 


monly entered from the east walk of the 


and the corners of several chapter houses 


into take 
books which in_ time 
numerous for the press to hold. Edgar lehmann 


were 


converted hookrooms. to care of the 


overflow of hecame too 
has recently published a good 
medieval 
Bibliotheksriume 


alter, 


tudy on the hook- 
monasteries, i 
VWittel- 


rooms in (german 
der deutschen Kloster in 


with numerous instructive 


illustrations 
Lehmann (3 ff 
J. W. Clark concerning the extent to 
which monks read and wrote in the cloister, be- 
lieving that Clark has too closely equated the 
Latin word 


) takes issue with the account of 
(SQ—S4 ) 


claustriam with the Enelish cloister. 
and so misinterpreted the texts upon which he 
bases his thesis that the scripforium was actually 
located in the (sometimes glazed) cloister, which 
Lehmann believes was only occasionally the case. 
Lehmann may be right; it is a problem which 
further study will undoubtedly help to clarify. 
There can be no question that large bookrooms 
were found in some early monasteries, and that 


the monks did less literary work in the cloister 
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than Clark assumed. 
installed 
north sides of the cloisters at Durham and West- 
minster where it is pleasant to think of the monks 
reading from early afternoon to evensong. 
Along the of the cloister at 
Gloucester cathedral are twenty handsome stone 


the 
wooden carrels along the 


However this may be, 
Benedictines 


south range 


carrels dating from the late fourteenth and early 


fifteenth centuries. Carrels are one of several 


contributions of the medieval.-monks to the 
modern research library; their present form and 
the veneral arrangement with -which we are 


familiar today seem to be older than the mid- 


thirteenth century. In Old French and medieval 


Latin their name is rendered in various ways, 
caroles, karoles; caroli, carolae, karulae, etc.; and 
sometimes this word clearly means “desks” (cf. 


Wattenbach, 272-273), 


between carrel and desk is obvious, and perhaps 


but I think the connection 


Wattenbach is unduly puzzled by “dieses ritsel- 


hafte Wort.” Canen B. H. Streeter (5) informs 


us that “it was in the well-lighted carrel in the 
cloister—not in dark ‘cells’ as is popularly sup- 
posed—that the monk read, copied and painted 


the beautiful illuminated MSS which we so much 
admire.” This is of course Clark’s picture, which 


Lehmann thinks is overdrawn, but no one who 


has ever examined either the script or illumination 
of a fine manuscript could possibly assume it 
had been produced in a dark cell. 

Monastic had 


those established in the universities and of course 


libraries much influence upon 


the colleges. Various regulations concerning the 


use of books in the monasteries are found re- 
peated in the statutes relating to college libraries. 
The same kind of furniture is found in_ both, 





Fic. 1. Five of the twenty stone carrels on the south 
side of the great cloister (about 1400), at Gloucester 
Cathedral 

rs 
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especially the long, sloping desks or lecterns 
(called banchi, pulpita, foruli, desct, analogta, 


ete.), which were installed. before windows equi 


distantly placed in long narrow rooms. To these 
desks the books were chained, and readers sat in 
rather stiff discomfort on benches: 
desks were too high for the reader to be seated, 
had to study standing. If thts 
strange, we must recall that physical comfort was 
cherished in the Middle Ages than today, 
B. H. Streeter (16) the 
example from a Chinese classic of the ideal scholar 


sometimes the 


and he seems 
less 
and cites charming 
who tied his queue to an overhead beam, so that 
if he should doze off, the immediate tug on his 
hair would awaken him. 

Obviously the tonsured clerk in the west could 
employ no such device, but in all periods of the 
Middle Ages most readers presumably sat rather 
than stood before their books. Indeed the indi 


vidual scholar who could afford it might sit) in 


a study equipped with some of the most ingenious 


devices ever designed to add convenience to 
reading and writing. For a moment we may 
leave the library with its rigid lectern) system 
to note a few of these devices. A movable desk 


might be attached to a heavy chair, extending 
from one arm to the other, and the student 
could have several books within easy reach on a 
reading stand with two or three decks, the 
heights of which were adjustable. The desk, 


whether in any way attached to the chair or not, 


often swung on a heavy iron bracket. and was 


commonly provided with holes into which ink 
could — be 
inkhorns when three or four différent colors had 


horns inserted, sometimes several 


to be employed. The desk also had special holes 
for holding quill pens and might even have a 
horizontal slit into which an overlong page could 
be fed whence the writer reclaimed the page line 
by line as he covered its upper portion. There 
brackets lanterns 
might be suspended, devices to hold candles, and 


were swinging from which 
special weights to keep stiffly bound volumes open 
Bookcases, drawers, and = small cupboards, con 
structed as part of either the desk or chair, held 
reference books other the 


author or copyist would inevitably the 


and materials which 
need in 
course of his day's work, 

The seribe’s desk was set at a sharp vertical 
angle, almost like a painter’s easel; his tob was 
a tiring one, back-breaking and a feartul strain 
In his right hand he held a quill 
pen, and in the left a knife to sharpen the quill, 


on the eves. 
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make erasures, and remove rough spots from the 
parchment. 


thirteenth 


There are manuscripts from_ the 


century with letters of incredible 
minuteness and almost supernal perfection. But 
the scribe paid a terrible price and ended many 
a manuscript with eloquent complaint. A few 
pages a day were generally the best speed a cal- 
ligrapher could attain, and a_thirteenth-century 
scribe notes with unseemly jollity in the legal text 
he had copied, Est sepultus qui incepit: Semper 
Tival perfecit’ (Wattenbach, 510). It is no 
wonder that when poor old St. Martin of 


alout the vear 1200, wanted to finish 


qui 
leon, 
an important 
work he had recourse to a device which his biog- 
rapher records with evident appreciation: Martin 
kept his shoulders from sagging over the task and 
kept his over tl 
which he 


pended trom the 


hands potsed ie wax tablets on 
writing by 


(Fz 


certainly 


Wiis means ol 


208, 16 


Toop S sus 
1 
celling 
owing to 
libraries titted 
the 


1. = 
later 


Some sympathy ts readers 
who had to work vear after vear in 


out under the lectern which 
usual form the 


Middle Ages 


hardly have 


system, Was 
rary took in the 


sul 


larger ie 
This 


arisen as ac 


arrangement could 
] 


msequence of the stu 
the thirteenth and 


Twenty or even more lecterns or desks from about 


\ 


habits of fourteenth centuries 


sIx to ten feet long, with fixed benches set betore 
them, were placed in front of equidistant windows 
on either side of narrow aisle 
the 


one is a bit re 


a long room \ 
the 
banks of lecterns: 


usually went down center of room 


between the 
minded of the gangwav between the banks of oars 
and indeed the readers’ 
both l 


In a medieval “trireme™ 
desks and the called 
The chained to the desks, 


for a manuscript might well be worth more than 
1 


rowers’ benches were 


hancht. hooks were 


a house, and was more easily concealed and 


stolen. More than one text attests the difficulties 


encountered by students who wished to consult 


two or three adjoinit books 


of the 


A famous example 
the later 
sixteenth century, is preserved in the church of 
St. Peter and St. Walpurga at) Zutphen in 
Holland, representing a familiar form of library 
organization which had_ earlier 
Merton College, Oxford, at Wells Cathedral, and 
still primitive forms of the 
lectern system once obtained in the library which 
Bishop Cobham built at Oxford University about 
1320 the old) congregation 
Marvy’s; at Lincoln Cathedral 
at All Souls, 


ig 


lectern) system, dating from 


been used at 


elsewhere ; more 


over house at St. 


(1419-1426) ; and 


Oxford, where the library dates 
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Church of St 
Zutphen in Holland 


2 Lecterns i 


Peter 
(1563-1564 


the library of the 


and St. Walpurga at 


1438 The lectern 


ploved at 


from system also em 


Duke 
was finally completed 
in 1480 (Macray, 7-8), but 


Was 
Oxford in Humphrey of 
Gloucester’s library, which 


there is no need to 


mention further examples, for it was widely used 
both in England and on the continent. 

The stall 
use of space. 
fitted into the 


which were arranged at right angles to the wall on 


system provided a more economical 
In this 


ancient 


svstem the lecterns were 


bookpresses or armaria, 
either side of a broad window, forming reading 
alcoves and providing some of the privacy of the 
old monastic carrel. Indeed, combining as it dt 
the chief advantages of lectern, bookpress, an 
carrel, the stall system enjoyed a long vogue at 
Oxford, and is still employed in various modified 
forms in many modern libraries 
of course still chained. In the system 
the books had lain flat on the desks, and now as 


The iy " ks were 
lectern 


the stall system was adopted, they still (1 suspect ) 
lay flat on the shelves of the presses, Books were 
the the new 
Vaticana; built by Sixtus V in the later sixteenth 
century. 


placed horizontally on shelves of 


Books in fact rarely stood upright, as 
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the seventeenth 


various 


modern shelves, until 


The stalls, called by 


( staulla, stauli, stallae, dese 2 etc. }, 


On our 


century. names 
were certainly 
lar more common in England than anywhere on 
the continent. In Italy, for example, the lectern 
system seems to have remained in fashion until the 
early seventeenth century. It was of course em- 
ployed in the old Vaticana, and is depicted in a 
well-known fresco showing Sixtus IV in his l- 
brary, in the Corsia Sistina at the Hospital of the 
Holy 
amples of the lectern system in Italy are to be 
the Bibhoteca Malatestiana at 

1452) and the Laurenziana in Florence 


(tinished in 1571 


Spirit in Rome. The best surviving ex- 


found in Cesena 


(built in 


The stall system was first so named by J. W. 


Clark (172-198 who erroneously dated its 
origin to the fourteenth century while Canon 
Streeter (42, 49, 50, 170) placed its first appear- 


Oxford, 1480 


Ker, however, “all college 


ance at Magdalen College, about 


\ccording to N. P 
()xford 


libraries in and Cambridge were on the 


lectern system until 1590" (470-471), when the 
stall system was first set up at Merton, and 
thereafter at St. John’s, All Souls, and Queen's 


in the following decade (ihid., 507 ff. 


he right, but possibly not for the reasons he gives 


Ker may 


‘Ker, Oxford College libraries, 472, 507-508, agrees 
ith Streeter, 7h hamed library, 136-142, on the date 
1589-1590) for the installation of the = stalls in the 
(older) west wing of the Merton library, but agrees 
with hin ) tthe cise \ceording to Ker (311), “New 
College vert over to. stalls im 1602-3 and the next 
three years, Corpus 1 1004, Magdalen in 1610) and 
ol] \ Christ Church in 1611,” but the evidence 
he gives with respect to Corpus is not very convincing 


Phe case of Corpus is important because of its apparent 
I ng upon the histury of the library — fitti 


ws at 








agdaler \ceording to the building accounts (of 
Mare 1517) of the Corpus library, which after the 
chapter library at Hereford best preserves its old form, 


ffor the 
sulin of 


builder 


contracted with the 


makyng 


off the dextis in the liberary, to the xvi, after 


the maner and tforme as they be in Magdaleyn college, 


except tl popie heedis off the seitis (cited by 
Clark, 172; Streeter, 150; Ker, 471) \pparently the 
fellows of Corpus did not like the poppy-head crests at 
the ends of the library seats at Magdalen, and today the 
ends of the library seats at Corpus rise into simple, 
round knobs lf the ills mw at Corpus are in fact 
hose whicel re built in 1517, as Streeter believes and 
Ker denies, they were obviously modelled after earker 
ones installed at Magdalen about 1480 when William of 
Waynflete built the Magdalen library (Magdalen re 

mained a chained library until 1799 when the stalls, 
benehe un tins unfortunately all discarded 
together Che crucial question therefore is whether thi 
stalls now at Corpus date from 1517. Ker believes that 
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Michelangelo in the 
\linari photo 


Lecterns designed by 


Fic: 3. 
Biblioteca 


Laurenziana in Floren 


At any rate the famous stalls at Hereford Ca 
thedral are now known to date not from the 
fourteenth century, but from the late sixteenth, 
very likely being built in 1590 also, when the 


library was removed from the cloister to the Lady 
Chapel, and clearly supplied the model for stalls 
In both the lectern 
and stall systems the books were chained to long 


in the Bodleian a decade later 


iron rods which were held in place by hinged 


Although 


there were many variations in the details of these 


hasps nailed to the sides of the presses. 


the basic method of chaining was almost 
Although in most libraries 
the 


fittings, 
everywhere the same. 


a fair proportion of books was probably 


1589, “is manifestly not a 


the stall 
Il was 


stall 
the 


that 


Corpus catalogue of cata 


arranged unless 
that 
Ke r 
ant 


desks in 


logue of a library on system, 


we are to) suppose each three 
empty” (471). But 

of the stall system me 
flat on the 
suddenly stood 


If, however, the 


quarters 
introduction 
which had hitherto 
lectern system, now 
(470-471, 
Hat, the 

quarters 


assumes 
the 


the 


he Oks, 
earlier 
the 
continued to le 


lain 


upright on shelves 507 ) 


books 


Corpus 


would not have been three empty, and 


stalls 
the 
the 


Ket 


“chained from 
(471) 
could he 
flat, the 
that most 


properly have been 
lower edge of the 

books 
quite so, 


books could quite 
of the 
that “n 
thus” 
objections 


front cover” 
shelf 
lay 


middle 
standing 
but if. the 
How can we be 


notes ona 


chained books 


disappear sure 


of the books did not lie flat on the (original) two shelves 
of the presses in the stalls at both Magdalen and Corpus 
(cf. Streeter, 49-50, 170)? It is conceivable that most 


of the b not stood upright until 1604 
was reorganized and at least partially 


locks, 


ks at Corpus 
when the library 


were 


and and chains 


rebuilt, new bars, longer were 
needed, the model for the change being presumably the 
three-decker stall system recently set up by Sir Thomas 


Bodley in Duke Humphrey's library. 
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always unchained, the practice of chaining lasted 
a long time; it was made gradually less necessary, 
however, as the printing press supplied books in 
sufficient quantity — to much 
replacement of stolen or damaged items. 


make easier the 

Despite the printing press, books remained 
expensive. The tradition continued strong in the 
Oxford colleges, nevertheless, that books were ac- 


Although 


said to 


quired by gift rather than by purchase. 
the system (or lack thereof) is have 
worked well for the fifteenth century, it did not 
suffice for the sixteenth, especially after the bibhio- 
graphical pogroms of the so-called Reformation 
In the middle of the sixteenth century both Oriel 
and Merton were driven to the dire expedient of 
selling silver plate to raise money for books (Ker, 
408, 481-484), and probably spent 
more on feasting the Bishop of Winchester on 
2 August, 1576, than on the library in forty-five 
(ihid., 469). 


for money with which to buy books, and academic 


“Trinity 


vears”’ Appeals went out of course 
libraries have been sending out such appeals ever 


since. Theft and the unauthorized removal of 


ic. 4. Book press with chained books at Hereford, the 
hasps being opened to remove chains from the rod 
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hooks from the library were still serious problems 
and. still solved by chaining. 

It is well known that the chaining of books 
lasted by and large about a century and a hali 
longer at Oxford than at When 
Bishop John Williams of Lincoln, lord keeper of 
the privy seal, built the handsome library of St. 
John’s (1624-1628). he 


made no provision at all for chaining the books, 


Cambridge. 


College at Cambridge 
while as late as 1751 Bodley’s librarian was still 
books, and the books at 
Magdalen College, Oxford, were not unchained 
until 1799. this 
ditference in practice, Canon Streeter 
206-207) was unwilling to dispute whether it 
resulted 


ordering chains for his 


remarkable 


(70-72 


4a, 


Contemplating 


“because at Cambridge the standard of 
honesty was higher or the love of books less.” 


think of “walls lined with 


hard to 
W hich Ix “i ikcases 


Our tendency to 
that 


were 


bookcases” makes it almost believe 


the first great libraries in 
permanently fixed to the walls were the sixteenth 
century Escorial outside Madrid, the early seven 
teenth-century Ambrosiana in Milan, and the “Arts 
End” This is the wall 


system, which often employs the space all the way 


of the Bodleian at Oxford. 
up to a high ceiling, the beoks in the upper halt 


of the room being made accessible by a gallery 


or by ladders. The books stand upright on the 
shelves instead of Iving flat as in the lectern and 
(I think) earlier form of the = stall system 
Modern libraries have of course tried to solve the 
perennial problem of housing the ever increasing 
numbers of books by huge stack areas on special 
Hloors, for the 
well the 


in tall towers, or in great annexes, 

(i242) 
plight of librarians, and of making many books 
that 


wisdom of Ecclesiastes knew 


there is no end. One might add much 
cataloguing is a weariness of the flesh. 

Although, as Edgar Lehmann (4-5) has ob- 
served, special rooms and even buildings were 
occasionally given over to monastic libraries in 
the earlier Middle Ages, the fifteenth century was 
preeminently the period of library 
in Europe. A historic rooms were 


now built to accommodate the monks’ large col- 


construction 
number. of 


lections of manuscripts, often above a cloister if 
Such rooms 
were built at) Christ Church, Canterbury, and 
Christ's — Hospital, 
Durham, and 


the walls would bear the weight. 


London; at 
Winchester; at 


Gloucester, 


Citeaux and 

\ctually books retained their chains in the 
King’s College until 
parallel at Cambridge 


library of 


1777, but this was without 


quite 
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The west wing of the library at Merton College, 
} 


Oxford. From Medieval England edited by Austin 
Lane Poole (Clarendon Press, Oxferd) 
Clairvaux in Burgundy; and at St. Victor and 


St. Germain des Prés in Paris. Cathedral libraries 
were provided those at 


Wells, Hereford 


a cloister, and those at 


similarly for, Lincoln, 


Salisbury, and 


built 


having 
York, 


heing 


TOOMs 
Ni VE nN, 


separate 


over 


Baveux, Rouen, and Troyes 


detached from church or cloister. 


and 


structures 


Monastic cathedral chapters, members of 
colleges and the officials of the universities, popes 
and kings and princes not only collected books 
and made them available to selected portions of 
but now began to build often 
structures to Monastic 


library regulations were imitated by the colleges, 


the learned world, 


splendid house them. 


which also had an annual inventory and distribu- 
Like the 
colleges did not possess either special rooms or 
books the fifteenth 
\ number of miniatures in manuscripts 


tion of books. monasteries, most 


buildings for their until 


century. 


show the monk of this era at work in the privacy 


] 


f his own room and the university lecturer citing 


his texts directly from the revolving book stand 


before him, views of a comfortable world which 
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the sixteenth century largely 


England, Germany, and France. 


destroyed — in 


In England the suppression of the monasteries 
was accompanied by the widespread destruction 
of images in churches and chapels. Some eight 
hundred monasteries were done away with in the 
fourth decade of the century ; 
of important libraries disappeared, and thousands 


sixteenth dozens 
of priceless manuscripts were apparently burned 
or used by butchers, fishmongers, green grocers, 
and the like for wrapping up their wares. Even 
if the vivid picture which John Bale has painted 
of these losses is exaggerated (in the foreword to 
The Laboryouse Journey and Serche of Johan 
Leylande for Englandes Antiquitees ..., London, 
1549), few would dispute that they were severe 
At first Oxford and Cambridge, 
of the retained 
books, but what we may perhaps call the library 
system ol 


as well as certain 


cathedrals, their collections of 


medieval England completely 


ruined in that senseless fury which marred forever 


Was 


the beauty of most English churches, and within a 
few vears the university libraries were also dis- 
mantled. At Oxtord, Duke 
Gloucester’s collection of 


Humphrey of 
fine manuscripts was 
destroyed, and since the lecterns and seats were 
sold) them 
from the handsome room which Humphrey as 
chancellor of the university had agreed to build 
over the divinity school. 


no longer necessary, the university 


Almost half a century 
was to pass before Sir Thomas Bodley refitted the 
room for use (on the stall system) and filled it 
again with books (in 1598-1602). 

numerous the 
the seventeenth-century 
library was generally conducive to scholarship. 


Despite physical discomforts, 


atmosphere — of early 
Librarians had few personnel problems, and could 
concentrate on the buying and reading of books. 
Whereas in most modern research libraries of any 
considerable size, more than seventy-five per cent 
of the budget general 
maintenance, and less than twenty-five per cent 
into books, in 1605 only 14 Cais ah."") 
had to be expended “for rubbing the librarie,”’ 
le. for cleaning the books, at Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford (Streeter, 169). Collections 
were still relatively small, and even in well-run 


into salaries and 


goes 


pence 


libraries the costs of housekeeping were appar 
ently very slight. When in 1639 extra help was 
needed for cleaning in the Bodleian, “fourpence 
a week are paid to a poor woman and_ her 
(Macray, 89), and in 
1661 forty shillings a vear were to be provided 


daughter for sweeping” 
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“for sweeping — the library” in’ the 
Bodleian (thid., 


have to wrestle with annual budgets, for they 


| Selden | 


128). Librarians did not. vet 


belong to a more modern era (Thyregod, 22-24). 


Kor the few persons who had easy access to a 


good library, it was doubtless a fine place in which 


to live and = work 


knowledged, 


although, it must be = ac- 
the lack of heating was everywhere 
a severe trial in the winter. In 1605, when King 
James I visited the library which Bodley had set 
up at Oxford, he is said to have declared that 
if he were not a king, he would wish to be a 
university i had to he a 


he would desire no other prison than the Bodleian 


man, and it he prisoner, 


where he might be chained together with so many 
great authors ( Macrav, 33 

Preferring the majestic folio to the puny octave, 
Sir) Thomas Bodley 
prejudices as to 


entertained some robust 
hooks might 
properly be allowed a place on the shelves of his 
new January, 1612, he 


wrote an oft-quoted letter to Thomas James, the 


what types of 


library at Oxford In 


first keeper ot the Bodleian : 

l can see no good reason to alter n 

excluding suche bookes. as almiuat ickes, plat s. al 
Infinit number that are daily printed of very un 
worthy maters, and handling suche as, me thinkes 
both the keeper and 1 
out, to deliver 


plate s Was I 


underkeeper should disdaine to 


secke unto anv mat 


Happely 


worthy the keeping: but hardly one in 


some 


forti 


Some dramas in foreign laneuages, he conceded, 


nnght be worthwhile 


for learning the languages, and manv of them con 


piled by men of great fame for wisedome 
ing, which is 


Were it so 


reaped 


and learn 
seeldom) or never 
that litle might be 
knowes is very litle) out of 
plavbookes, the benetit thereof will 
1 thing neere contervaile the harme that the seandal 
will bring into the Librarie when it shalbe given 
out that we stutfe it full of baggage bookes (/:p.. 221, 
ed. G. W. Wheeler, Oxford, 1926), 


seene among wus. 


agame some prot 
(which God 


some ot our 


This is undoubtedly the best known passage in 

found it 
ditferent places, 
perhaps the most interesting example of its cita- 
tion being in an article in the old Washington, 
Ook Vational Intelligencer for 14 


April, 1852, in a discussion of how to restock the 


Bodley’s correspondence, and I have 


quoted in more than a dozen 


new spaper 


Library of Congress after the destructive fire of 
December, 1851 (W. D. Johnston, 1, 304-305). 
The hope is usually expressed of course that Sir 
Thomas may have thought the plays of his con- 
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temporary William Shakespeare were among those 
worth keeping. Despite Sir Thomas’ aversion to 


“hageage bookes,” they were collected, espe 


such g 
cially in the century after his death, and in 1779 
the actor David Garrick left a notable collection 
British 


of English playbooks to the Museum 


where in later vears they were to be the favorite 
reading of Charles Lamb. 

Sir Thomas Bodley was also of the opinion that 
, remain 


the librarian of the should 


celibate (Epp. 14, 45, 


provided 


as indeed th: 


statutes 


until iy Macrav, 26 
] 


Despite the marked advance in the canons ol 


library science since Bodley’s day, lirarianship 
has apparently become 
in. other 


knowledged 


less rigorous profession 
respects Even so, it 
that Sir 


hbrarian, 


must 
Thomas did- final 
his first James, to marry 
For although to te trulv T did 
more vnwillingly, then my_ selt 

breaker of my Institution 

heerafter shall stand inuiolable vet 1 
I beare_.to vow ! 
publike 
should falle, by mv stifnesse. mnto 


(Fip. 45) 


Vow 


note of detectiue 


proceed 


Sir Thomas’ deci 


] 


rood 


James 


books put to 


( Thyregod, 


librarian, 

Bl 

use, espechally 
5-47 }:. 

Despite the 


had attended the 


lamentable destructiveness whicl 


suppression the monasteries, 


there were many currents 1 HNectual life 


England in the later sixteenth 


centuries that were to converge in the foundation 


of a national museum and a national hbraryv to 


assemble and preserve the cultural treasures of 


the past ecclesiastical, historical 


ind humanistic 
hooks and 


\rch bishop 
Robert Cotton, 


underlay the collections of 
nyvinusecripts put together by 


William 


and the 


interests 
Parker, 
\rundel. 


but the learned membership of 


Camden, Sir 
Harlevs, 
the Royal Society, which received a charter from 
Charles I] in 1662, 
of Antiquaries, 


the widest 


and that of the second Society 
in E717. 
and these finally 
in the British 


established 
interests, 


entertained 
found their 
chief embodiment Museum, which 
opened its doors to select groups of visitors and 
readers on 15 January, 1759.) Members of both 


societies were among the first trustees of the 


Museum, It so happens that apparently the first 
\mericans admitted to the reading room of 


the Museum both Philadelphians, Dr 


two 


were 








“1G. 6. The 


library of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. looking cast 


| Samuel ? | 


Rev 


1764, and the 
Thomas Coombe tive vears later (Barwick, 


Young in December, 
36), the latter of whom became a member of the 
American few vears 


17x80, Jo hn Wesley 


visited the reading room and the natural history 


Philosophical Society a 


afterwards. In December, 
collections in the Museum, which he found very 


interesting, “but what account,” he was moved to 


ask, “will a man give to the Judge of quick and 
dead for lite spent in collecting these 7” (thid., 
40). What indeed? The question never bothered 
Henry Manning, Samuel Wilberforce, Nicholas 


Wiseman, and a = good many other divines. 
William Cobbett, who is alleged to have described 
the British the 


opposed a 


Museum as “old curiosity shop 
grant of 16,000 


pounds for the upkeep of the Museum in March, 


at Bloomsbury,” 


1833: “He would ask of what use in the wide 
world was this British Museum, and to whom, to 
what class of persons, it was useful? . If the 


aristocracy wanted the Museum as a_ lounging 


place, let them pay for it. For his own part, he 


did not know where this British Museum was nor 
did he know much of the contents of it” (thid., 
74). For the first seventy-five years OF so the 
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soc, 


museum aspect predominated over that of the 
library. the 


manuscripts acquired by gift and purchase could 


Even remarkable collections of 
hardly compete for attention with the spectacular 
exhibitions of Egyptian, Greek, and) Roman 
that the 


to kee p pace 


antiquities, and so it is not strange 
department ot printed books failed 
with other departments. 

On 7 1836, Mr Anthony 
Panizzi, then an assistant in printed books and 


pri fess ir of 


June, (later Sir) 


Italian in the newly founded Uni- 
versity of London, informed a select committee of 
enquiry of the House of Commons: 


Public opinion is exercised only upon one of the 
purposes tor which the British Museum was insti 
tuted: that is upon its establishment as a show place. 


Unfortunately as to its most important and most 
noble purpose, as an establishment for the furtherance 
of education, for study and research, the public seem 


to be almost indifferent (/arl. Papers 195: 407). 


The perennial question had already been discussed 
in the committee whether the acquisition of com 
mon hooks or rare ones was the primary purpose 
of the library, and Panizzi had answered, 


Museum to be a 
its utilitv increases in 
. books in 
think that 
expensive 


| think, considering the British 
national library for research, 
proportion with the 
preference to BOURSES 
scholars have a right to look for these 
works to the government of the country. 


very rare and costly 


modern 


Was it, then, he was asked, a very secondary ob 
it could be done, a 
British 
would not say a 


ject to get for the library, if 
full 


works? “I 


supply of all) modern and foreign 


very secondary 
object,” he responded : 

but if I am to choose, | would say that it is of less 
importance for the library of the British Museum to 
have common modern books than to 
ephemeral, voluminous and costly publications, which 
cannot be found anywhere else by persons not having 
access to great private collections. [ want a poor 
student to have the indulging his 
learned curiosity, of following his rational pursuits. 
of consulting the same authorities, of fathoming the 


have rare 


same means of 


most intricate inquiry, as the richest man in the 
kingdom, as far as books go, and [| contend that 
government is bound to give him the most liberal 


and unlimited assistance in this respect. [ want the 
library of the British Museum to have books of both 


descriptions; | want an extra grant for those rare 
and costly books which we have not, and which 
cannot be bought but upon opportunities offering 


themselves. 


Panizzi recalled that Napoleon had promised the 
Bibliotheque du Roi in Paris 40,000 /., and actu 
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ally ordered 5,000 7. to be paid on account al 
though political prevented 
payment of the remainder: “Now when you have 
given three times as much (say 100,000 /. in 10 
then 
library worthy of the British nation, but not. if 
vou continue to go on as hitherto” (Parl. Papers 


195 391). Lam that the 


passages which I have just quoted from Panizzi's 


subsequent events 


or 12 years), vou will begin to have a 


well aware brief 
testimony have been quoted in the past, and you 
may be sure that they will be quoted in the future, 
for they are the high spots in the two ponderous 
volumes which contain the Report from the Select 
British ( Parl. 


But there are other passages 


Committee on |the| Museum 


Papers 194-195). 


in Panizzi's testimony which recommend them- 


selves also, such as his observations on book col 


lectine by the Russian and French armies, the 


various plans and dithculties of classification, the 
pitfalls of ambitious schemes and attempted short 
cataloguing, the absurdities the 


Society insisted upon incorporating in its “classed 


cuts in Royal 
catalogue,” the nuisance (1 am reporting Panizzi) 
that 
and the misfortune of having on hand meddling 
like Sir 


scientific men always make of themselves, 
would 
seem) Sir Humphrey Davy (both of whom were, 
Philo- 
sophical had its 
etfect. \ vear later he was appointed keeper of 
printed books, 


trustees Banks and (it 


Joseph 


incidentally, members of the American 


Society Panizzi's testimony 
and twenty years later principal 
British to this 
Italian political exile, whose appointments to both 


librarian of the Museum (18560); 
posts were accompanied by chauvinistic protests, 
the Museum 


administrator in 


other 
the two centuries of its history 


owes more than to any 

There were of course many complaints directed 
against the administration of the British Museum 
In 1848-1849 royal commissioners instituted the 
most detailed inquiries into the “constitution and 
and a 


management, ete., of the British Museum,” 


remarkably interesting volume preserves — the 
(Parl. 
We are here concerned only with 


Cone Mr. 


minutes of the evidence presented to them 
Pape rs 196 


the library. disgruntled witness, 


Thomas Hudson Turner, complained that “there 


isa flea generated in that room [the old reading 
room on Montague VPlace| that is larger than any 
2 (tbtd., 408) : although 
later on in the proceedings Panizzi showed “that 
Mr. 


(630). 


to be found elsewhere . 


Turner is given to great) exaggeration” 


he did not allude to this part of his testi 


mony, and no turther evidence was forthcoming 
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Nevertheless, the “life or legend” 
of the museum flea persisted until the end of the 
century (Barwick, 93, 116). 9 Sir Frederic 
the manuscripts, ap- 
peared before the commission a number of times, 
and maintained, not that 
the celebrity of the Museum in Europe rested 
chiefly upon the old Royal, the Cottonian, and the 
Harleian MSS. under his charge (Parl. Papers 
196: 103, 105). Sir Frederic’s testimony gives 
constant expression to his notorious dislike of 
(Barwick, 107-111), 
knowledge and competence the American librarian 
Charles Coffin Jewett letter 
(dated 29 April, 1847). Panizzi modestly sub- 
mitted the letter, written to the American book- 
seller Henry 


on this topic. 


Madden, then keeper of 


without some reason, 


Panizzi in praise of whose 


composed a long 


Stevens, as a document “of great 
(Parl. Papers 196: 265 206 = As 


defended his 


importance” 
the investigation went on, Panizzi 
conduct of affairs in the department of printed 
hooks against much captious and sometimes mali- 
The Josiah Forshall, 


secretary to the museum 


clous criticism. Rev. who 
had 
twenty vears (and was a literary collaborator of 
Madden), was consistently hostile to 
Actually the celebrity of the British Museum was 


coming to rest upon the extraordinarily competent 


been trustees for 


Panizzi. 


service in the reading room; Panizzi claimed that 
almost any book could be put into the hands of a 
reader in five minutes, wherever it might repose 
ya 2 


m more than a dozen miles of shelving! (253 


In most libraries on the continent the reader made 
his desires known on one day, and returned the 
next to consult books which as often as not the 
librarians could not find 

Panizzi was under constant attack for his un- 
yielding adherence to sound principles of cata- 
loguing. Then as now most complaints came 
from those who knew least about the problem. 
Panizzi's system of full and accurate cataloguing 
was defended, however, by the famous Berlin 
hookseller, Adolphus Asher, scholar and linguist, 


and by then an 


Kdward Edwards, assistant in 
books, important Memoirs of 
Libraries was to appear a decade later (2 vols., 
london, 1850 Several had wanted 
subject) catalogues for the Museum’s 
and had said that short-title 
catalogues should be produced in the expeditious 
fashion in 


printed whose 


witnesses 
classed (1.e. 
chief collections, 


which booksellers made their 
\sher informed the 


commission that this proposal would never do, 


cata- 


logues, concerning which 


for the two types of catalogues were sometimes 
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opposed to each other. When asked to clarify 
this statement, he replied: 


That is rather entering into the secrets of trade; but, 
however, I have no objection to state it. For in- 
stance, we have a large chronicle having an immense 
long title, and which chronicle contains nothing but 
three or four lines on the discov ery of America. We 
know at present that books on the discovery of 
America, containing any account of America, are 
widely purchased in America; then what do we do? 
We put one single word, the word “Chronicle,” leave 
out all the remainder, and leave the words “on 
America.” You will admit that that title, drawn up 
for any public library, ought to be drawn up on the 
exactly opposite principle (Parl. Papers 196: 439) 
Obviously the bookseller’s catalogue was neither a 
model nor an aid to quick, short-title cataloguing. 

Panizzi’s chief allies in defense of his (entirely 
modern) principles of cataloguing were Professor 
Augustus de Morgan, mathematician and historian 
of mathematics (Parl. Papers 196: 375 ff.), and 
John Winter Jones, who was to become principal 
librarian of the Museum in 1866: Jones supplied 
the data which demolished one of the chief critics 
of Panizzi’s full and exact cataloguing (691 ff.). 
Although the commissioners had to return again 
and again to this troublesome subject, they also 
heard about crowded conditions, poor lighting, 
lack of adequate ventilatien, and so on, conditions 
that were soon to be remedied by the construction 


of Panizzi’s new library and reading room = in 
1854-1857.®. The librarians also had cause for 
* Before the mid-nineteenth century libraries were 
figuring prominently in the development of the new 
architectural theories which sought to use the new 
materials and techniques supplied by the Industrial 
Revolution, Panizzi's great circular reading room was 
his own idea. The plans for it were drawn by Sidney 
Smirke, architéct of men’s clubs and designer of their 
furnishings, who also produced the comfortable chairs 
with which some five generations of readers have 
associated the British Museum 

In France Henri Labrouste, chief advocate of — the 
concept that “form should follow function,” designed the 
library of St. Genevieve in Paris (1843-1850), the first 


important public building mm Europe to have a completely 





iron framework from top to bottom as well as the first 
large structure in France designed as an entirely inde 
pendent and. self-sufficing library Later on, Labrouste 
became the architect of the Bibliotheque Nationale, which 
vas started in 1858. Directly behind the well lighted 
reading room with its familiar cast-iron columns, 
Labrouste placed his remarkable stacks = ( magasin 
central), four stories above ground and one below, de 
signed to hold about 900,000 volumes. The stacks have 
a glass cei and the! daylight falls almost unimpeded 
from tier to tier through gridiron floorplates (which 
Panizzi himself had thought of in 1852) down to the 


basement level 


Concerning the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
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Books were stolen and mutilated, and 
Robert Cowtan, an assistant in the library of the 
Museum, recalled sadly that the long set of The 
Pulpit had to be removed from the reading room 
because many entire sermons were cut out of it. 


“Little did the congregations,” he says, “to whom 


complaint. 


these sermons were probably preached, imagine 


(277 Be 


Tam afraid 
that every librarian can easily add such ironies 


from his own experience. A 


where they had come from” 


year or two 


I was informed that, among the mutilations of 


ago 


books recently discovered in the reference room 
of the University of Pennsylvania Library, the 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences had suttered 


the excision of the long article on “Ethics. 


The builders of British libraries in the 
nineteenth century certainly had their troubles. 
Panizzi's life was an heroic struggle to convert 


his vision of a great library into a_ reality on 
Great Russell Street, and up the years from 
Bloomsbury the British Museum grew to a 


the world’s centers of 
Inevitably the medievalist 
contemplates the British Museum with happiness, 
and Arundell Esdaile, historian of the Museum, 
very properly emphasizes that of its many services 
to learning none has greater than that 
rendered to the Middle Ages, “nor could any 
have been more grateful to the shades of Cotton, 
Arundel, the Harleys and Wanley. The 
beginnings of the new medieval school, the Gothic 
revival in its best much to. [its] 
(37). A large debt is owed to the 
Bodleian also, whose librarian Bandinel found like 
Panizzi that life was no Italian garden. The trials 
of Bodley’s librarians grew with the century. In 
February, 1882, the energetic and sometimes mis- 
directed Edward B. Nicholson succeeded the 
urbane and scholarly H. O. Coxe as Bodley’s 


Seven years later he made a singularly 


towering height 
humanistic 


among 
research, 


been 


sense, owed 


foundation” 


librarian. 
frank report to the curators of the library, and 
had he been able in later years to act in the spirit 
which Old Nick's 
would have been greater and his life less full of 
unavailing conflict (Craster, 154): 


he enunciated, achievement 


If this report [he wrote] ever falls into the hands ot 
mine coming, as I did, into the 
Bodleian from elsewhere, and full of enthusiasm for 
“practical” librarianship as well as for librarianship 


i successor of 


of other kinds, I trust that, before beginning 
Sigfried Giedion, Space, time, and architecture, 152-163, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1941, has written: “If there is a 


Chapel to be found 
architecture, it is here.” 


Pazzi anywhere in) contemporary 
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stupendous new tasks or any kind of upheaval, he 
will acquaint himself well with the history of the 
Library, the stratification (so to speak) of its growth, 
the conditions attaching to benefactions, the various 
kinds of current work and the time taken in perform- 
ing them, and the amount of arrears of work 
(including cataloguing of old MS collections): will 
consider what kinds of new work can profitably be 
undertaken; will give himself plenty of time to ac- 
quire sympathy with all that deserves perpetuation 
in the system and spirit of the library; 
deciding on anything new, will try to 
give full weight to all 
especially if what he proposes 
which cannot be undone or 
with great difficulty. Had | at the outset applied 
to myself all the advice | offer to him, [ should 
have saved myself from many ill-considered projects. 
and, although it is something to 
them, it would better 
entertained them 


and, before 
realize and 
objections to it—the more 
to do 1s 


can be 


something 
undone only 


have abandoned 


have been never to have 


Bodley 


were of a 


The trials of the librarians of and the 
British 
order 
Congress, 


however, 
those of the 
which 


Museum, different 


from American Library of 


was formed by acts of the 
national legislature passed in) April, 1800, and 
January, 1802. 
during the relative peace of the nineteenth century 
proceeded at a pace that could hardly be equalled 
in the United States until after the Civil 
War. While Congress met in) Philadelphia, its 
members 


The growth of European libraries 


well 
enjoved the privilege of using the 
Library Company, which was moved from. the 
second floor of Carpenters’ Hall to its 
building on Fifth Street in 1790. It is of course 
this building, torn down in 1887, which has now 
heen 


new 


house the 
American Philosophical Society. 
met in Washington in 


recreated = to library of the 
Congress first 
1800, and made 


from year to year some provision for its library, 


October, 


which had grown to more than 3,000 volumes by 
August, 1814, was destroved in_ the 
British burning of the Capitol. The library had 
covered a wide variety of subjects 


when it 


Its purpose 
and 
law, 
geography, commerce, diplomatic usage, and the 


Senate 
works on 


had been to give members of the 


House the necessary access to 


like, as well as on history and literature to pre 
vent their appearing a parliamentum indoctum in 


the eves of the nation and the world (Mearns, 


ZO}: 


The historian of the Library of Congress 


that 


informs us “because there were no other 


sources of amusement the Library, before 


1814 and indeed later, was much resorted to as a 
49). 


place of relaxation” (Johnston, 1: 
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The Library of Congress was rebuilt after the 
fire of 1814 by the purchase early in the following 
vear, as is well known, of Thomas Jefferson's 
library of some 6,500 volumes for $23,950, and 
George Watterston became the first true librarian 
of Congress. In 1824 the library was installed 
in the west center of the Capitol, in a handsome 


room heated by two stoves in the form of pillars, 
Threatened by 
the library lost 

third 
including a large part of the 
For more than twenty vears 
before this disaster, however, the Library of 


$1,000. 


1825, 


that 
another fire in 
than 
December, 


with a rug cost 
December, 
half its 
1851, 


more books in a fire in 


Jefferson collection. 


Congress had become a social center for literary 
and other visitors to Washington, for fashionable 
ladies, gentlemen, journalists, and loungers, who 
had much to talk about in 1829 when 
Andrew three months after his in- 
auguration, removed the Whig librarian Watter- 
ston from. office and appointed thereto a good 
Democrat John Silva Meehan, 
A battle royal broke out between 
the United States Telegraph, a pro-Jackson paper, 
and the National Journal, whose forces Watterston 


President 
Jacks mn, 


named also a 


journalist. 


joined as an editorial writer. 
Congress 


The Library of 
middle. Several 
add private 
its administration was 
criticized, and there seemed small hope ot wit 


was caught in the 
lost to 


collections to the Library ; 


Opportunities were large 


nessing its eXpansion into the national library for 
which American scholarship had such a_ pathetic 
need, 

There were many who felt this need, and there 
were those understood something of the 
manner in which one should set about building a 
national library. A 
peared in the 


December, 1851, 


who 
noteworthy statement ap- 
Union tor 30 
just after the destructive fire in 
the Library of Congress; it is almost a landmark 


in the history of American librarianship, and was 


columns of the 


very likely written by Charles C. Jewett, formerly 


librarian and professor at Brown University, at 


this time librarian of the Simthsonian Institution: 


It should be known that within the last 
twenty-five vears everything relating to the construc 
tion of edifices for libraries, their arrangement and 
conveniences, the means of their preservation from 
fre, from dampness, from insects, and from depreda 
tions and injuries, has been studied most laboriously 
and thoroughly in England, in France, in Germany, 
and in Italy. The management of libraries has been 
reduced to settled principles, and been dignified in 


Germany by the name of a science. Magazines are 
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devoted exclusively to the subject, and some of the 
most organizing and ingenious minds in the world 
have been working out its problems and arranging 
its apparently incongruous details. If we wish to be 
“ala hauteur du siécle,” or anywhere near the present 
age, we can not neglect the lessons of their experi- 


ence and their labors. Yet who has read, for the 
benefit of the public archives and the National 
Library of America, the Reports and minutes of 
evidence of the Parliamentary commissions upon 
the British Museum and upon public libraries? They 
are in six large folio volumes. Who has read the 


books and pamphlets recently published respecting 
the national library of Paris? Who has read for 
this purpose the memoirs of the lamented Dellessert 


or the works of Laborde, Della Santa, Molbech, 
Schrettinger, Namur, Hesse, Reiffenberg, Peignot. 


and many others, and the journals conducted by Dr. 
Naumann and Dr. Petzholdt? Without studying 
these can not feel confident that he is moving 
light of modern knowledge about such 
(cited by Johnston, 1: 282-283). 


one 
in the 
matters. 


did not care 
whether they were moving in the light of modern 
knowledge upon such matters. 


There were, however, those who 


When in 1846 plans were being discussed for 
building a national library under the newly organ- 
ized Smithsonian Institution, Robert Dale Owen 
of Indiana said in the House of Representatives 
(on 22 


April), in a speech ostensibly in support 
of a library grant of $10,000 from the Smithson 
bequest : 

me not that the fantastic taste of some 
epicure in learning may chance to find, on the book- 
shelves of Paris, some literary morsel of choice and 
ancient flavor, such as our own metropolis supplies 
not. I feel no envy if we republicans are outdone 
by luxurious Europe in some high-seasoned delicacy 
of the pampered soul. Enough have we to console 


It grieves 


ourselves—objects of national ambition, how much 
higher, how infinitely nobler than these; objects 
of national pride, before which these petty anti- 


quarian triumphs dwart down into utter insignifi- 
caney! And shall we grudge to Europe her 
antiquarian lore, her cumbrous folios, her illuminated 
manuscripts, the chaff of learned dullness that 
encumbers her old library shelves ? Let them 
feel [envy] who behold, from afar, our people bravely 
battling their onward way: treading, with liberty at 
their side, the path of progressive improvement: each 
step upward and onward—onward to the great goal 
of public virtue and social equality (Congressional 
Globe 16: 469-470, cited by Johnston, 1: 421). 


While Mr. Owen trod upward and onward to 
the great goal, the Library of Congress lumbered 
along in a halting gait, confused as to whether 
it had all; While congressional 
orators were rifling the anthologies in the Library 


any goal at 


for bright flowers to adorn their speeches and 
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culling from the encyclopedias erroneous statistics 
concerning, other things, the 
European book collections, Panizzi was building 
the library of the British Museum. Washington 
was of course merely the capital of the nation, and 
not an economic, cultural center 
were London, Paris, Rome, Vienna, and Munich. 
Efforts to form a national Smithsonian library 
were also destined to frustration although the idea 
had the energetic support of 
Choate of Massachusetts and Representative 
George Perkins Marsh of Vermont. 

In December, 1848, C. C. Jewett emphasized in 
his first report on the library of the Smithsonian : 


among sizes of 


social, and 


as 


Senator Rufus 


The importance of bibhographical studies 
is in this country but too little appreciated. In truth, 
the neglect of them is the most fruitful source of 
superficial, conceited and rash authorship. On the 
continent of Europe, however, they are held in the 
highest esteem. This is doubtless one principal cause 
ot the acknowledged superiority of the Germans in 
all matters requiring wide research. Every student 
worthy of the name when about to investigate a 
subject wishes to know first what has been done by 
others in the same field. 


Jewett planned a union catalogue of American 
libraries to be based initially upon the holdings 
of Harvard University and the Library Company 
of Philadelphia. In his second report (of July, 
1850), Jewett entertained for the United States 
the ambition to which Panizzi had given expres- 
sion for British scholarship in 1836. Alluding to 
the appearance of George Ticknor’s History of 
Spanish Literature, Jewett says, 


There has recently appeared from the American 
press, written by an American scholar, one of the 
most comprehensive, profound, and elegant works 
which has ever been published in the department of 
literary history. We receive it with patriotic pride. 
Sut this work could be written in this country only 
by one who was able to procure for himself the 
necessary literary apparatus. The library of the 
author contains 13,000 volumes, and in the 
department of Spanish literature is one of the richest 
in the world. Our object is to provide that every 
man in America, though he be whose mind 
kindles with a great theme, may be able to pursue it 
and enrich our national literature with the results 
of original investigations (Johnston, 1: 437, 481). 


some 


poor, 


accord, 
however, with that of the Regents of the Smith- 
sonian. The plan for a national library was 
abandoned, Jewett dismissed from his position in 
July. 1854, and Rufus Choate resigned from the 
Board — of the following January. 
American scholarship had been dealt a consider- 


Jewett’s vision of the future did not 


Regents 
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able blow. A 


1866, the Smithsonian library was turned over to 


dozen years later, however, in 


the Library of Congress, which in the following 


vear Peter Force’s large collection of 


118-120), 


space soon became the library's major problem 


acquired 


\mericana (Mearns, and shortage of 
Year after vear this need was pointed up in the 
reports of A. R. Spotford as librarian of Congress 
( 1864 


plan and long delays, Spotford’s persistent efforts 


1897). Finally, after various changes of 
were rewarded by the construction of the present 
(main) library building, 
and November, 1897, the bulk of the book stock, 
now weighing some SOO tons, 


to which between April 


Was transferred in 


two or three one-horse wagons (each rented at 
$2.50 a day. driver included) from many scattered 
locations in the Capitol (rid., 150-152). During 
the critical period of the move, as hopes rose 
throughout the country for a true national library. 
the able ] kk 
months 


1X99 


Young presided for about eighteen 


over the Library of Congress (1897 


after the 
bickering by 


heing succeeded customary 
Herbert 
Public 


Its sluggish past behind it, the Library 


political indecision and 


Putnam, then librarian of the Boston 


luibrary 


of Congress now moved forward with seven- 


leagued boots Important acquisitions were made 
V. Yudin library of Russica and general 
1907 Hi 


Japanese and Chinese materials, in music and 


in the G 
Slavica (in great accessions of Hispanica, 
other areas, most notably in rare books with the 
purchase of the Otto H. F. Vollbehr Collection 
(1930) and the gift of the Lessing J 
Collection 1943 o 

librarian of Congress for 


1939), 


Rosenwald 


Putnam was 
(1899 


(from Herbert 


four decades 
the Annex to the brary being opened in 
office, which brings us to the 


his last vear of 


Second World War and to our own generation. 


When the 


republic 


\merican 
1876, John 
Katon, Commissioner of Education, presented to 
the Hon. Zachariah Chandler, then Secretary of 
the Interior, a special report on Public Libraries 
mm the United States of America: Their History, 
Condition, and Management. Part I of this 
survey is a fat volume which required two years 


first centenary of the 


was being celebrated = in 


to compile It includes much = material on 


American college and university libraries, and 
while these had obviously been built up by the 
hard work and sacrifices of many enlightened in- 
dividuals, the 


little 


achievement of the first century 


could give indication of the phenomenal 
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growth which — certain American university 


libraries were to attain in the next eight decades. 
Of more immediate interest to us here, however. 
are the two sections of this report devoted to the 


library of the American Philosophical Society, 
which is described as “the mother society 1n 


America, and once the center of science of the 
United States.” The Society, 
both in this 


lived to no small extent on the legacies of en 


like most research 


libraries country and abroad, has 


lightened patrons of learning. 
It is my that 
hequests to libraries, universities, and the like go 


understanding very few large 


uncontested today, and the abodes of learning 
are frequently engaged in litigation with the heirs 
of their benefactors. But in the long history of 
libraries this is not a new phenomenon, as a Latin 


Book 


f the Queen's College, Oxford, makes quite clear 


entry in the seventeenth-century Donors’ 


(Streeter, 256): 


Henry Wheeler, gentleman-commoner of this College 
when on the point of setting out for Spain, about 


Fic. 7. Lectern in the old library of 
Cambridge 1600). the 
bench, on the right, now 


Trinity Hall, 
original back-to-back 
fitted out as 


(about 
a book 


being 


case 
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the vear 1635, made a will in which he left to this 
Queen's College, Oxford, 100 pounds for enlarging 
the library furniture. Shortly afterwards he died, 
stabbed by ruffians set on him by some Scotchman 
or other at Madrid or Valladolid. He had made 
heir to his property a_ relative and namesake,— 
Wheeler, a citizen of Westminster, living in the 
street, Channel Row. Being approached by us more 
than once about paying the legacy, he proceeded first 
to make friendly promises, then to spin delays, lastly 
with increasing violence explicitly to refuse. The 
time will come when, with the favour of 
not to us, at any rate to our 
be granted what it 


Heaven if 
there will 
is lawful and right to demand. 


successors, 


For the American Philosophical Society this time 
came a generation ago, with the establishment in 
the ‘thirties of the Penrose, Johnson, and Daland 
Funds, from which the Society now supports a 
wide range of research projects. 

Sefore this time, of course, the activities of the 
Society were much restricted and the 
support of the library itself much less strong than 
today. 


more 


The report of the commissioner of edu- 
cation in 1876 contains some interesting notices 
of the Society's library, which then contained, 
according to information furnished by — the 
librarian, Mr. J. P. y. “20,000 volumes, 
15,000 pamphlets, and over 100 volumes of manu- 
scripts, most of from the last 
All de- 
partments of knowledge are represented,” it 1s 
said, 


Lesley, 


them dating 


century |1.e. the eighteenth century |. . . 


but there is a lack of modern books. . « Fhe acces 
sions to the library average 400 volumes a year. . 
lhe library is tree for reference to persons intro 
duced by members [there were then 482 members] 
or otherwise suitably recommended. 
books. bond for their 


Members can 


borrow giving safe return, 


KENNETH M. SETTON 
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The society owns a building the value of which ts 
variously estimated at from $80,000 to $120,000, — Its 
vearly income, amount not stated, is derived from 
rents, interest on investments, and members’ dues 
[those living within ten miles of Philosophical Hall 
then paid an annual fee of $5.00]. The only salaried 
officer is the librarian, who receives $700 a year. 
The treasurer receives a commission on the tunds im 
his hands (363-364 and cf. 962-963). 


The commissioner's report notes elsewhere, in its 
description of the Library Company oft Phila- 
delphia, which then occupied the building that has 
been recreated for the library of the Society, that 
“by the lapse of time the present building has 


become somewhat venerable, and = its interior, 
though plain, is impressive” (954). 


Among the witnesses to the impressiveness of 
this building was the Rey. Dr. James W. Alex- 
ander, a prominent Presbyterian, twice a professor 
in Princeton, New Jersey. His two volumes of 
correspondence are filled with references to the 
books he was reading and had read. A man of 
sound judgment, Alexander wrote his friend John 
Hall from London in August, i851: "1 think the 
British worth my 
journey and expense ; 
154), but a few 


“no library | 


Museum whole 


and 
(¢ ‘orres pondence 2 ; 
later he Hall that 


ever even the 


vovage 
years wrote 
have seen, not 
Bodleian, has left such traces on my imagination 
as the Old Philadelphia, which | 
again” (ibid. 2: 195). Now 
see it again, and it would be Dr. 
wish, I take it, 


Want to see 
all the world may 
Alexander's 
if atter the fashion of James | he 
had to be a prisoner, that he might pass his sen- 
tence in_ the American 
henceforth be 


taining for the promotion of useful knowledge 


building which the 


Philosophical Society will main- 
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One of the joys of modern librarianship is the 
fact that the battle which raged between librarians, 
trustees, and architects in the nineteenth century 
has been resolved into a compatible working re- 
lationship which we all enjoy today. No longer 
do trustees secretly build library buildings, as did 
Enoch Pratt the of the nineteenth 
in Baltimore; nor do architects plan 
buildings without consulting with the librarian, as 
was the custom in this country. 


near end 


century 


Today all con- 
cerned have opportunity to review the building 
program and plans, a procedure which has now 
come to be a routine arrangement between archi- 
tect and librarian. In most cases the librarian is 
given the opportunity to state his program needs; 
the architect develops the preliminary plans: and 
the trustee or building committee reviews the 
work of \s a result a working 
procedure cooperation, great strides and 
accomplishments have been made in the develop- 
ment of library this 
especially since 1930. 


each of such 


and 
architecture in country, 

For what purposes are libraries built? Usually 
they are built to house collections of books and 
other library with facilities for 


materials those 


Sut libraries have 
heen known to be built into the commons building 
on a campus or into one of their recreational units 


or student unions. 


using these resources. also 


The Free Library even has a 
branch in a twenty-two storied apartment house 
building on Rittenhouse Square. And 
often contain other facilities than books 


libraries 
They 


have been known to house a town’s safe deposit 


to 
housing book collections, serve as the mausoleum 


hoxes addition 


and vault: indeed) some, in 
of their benefactors, thus insuring that they and 
their beloved collections shall not be separated 
even in death. 

Special libraries are often built as a unit in a 
business or an industrial plant, the school library 
within that institution, and research 
often in their own special building 
Houghton Library at Harvard. 


of the 


libraries are 
the 
The new Library 
\merican Philosophical Society 


such 


as 


will not 
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only house a library, but will also include space 
for the periodic meetings of the Board, using 
space in the Library rather than in Philosophical 
Hall. 

Nearly seventy years Soule, a 
trustee of the Brookline Public 
Library, published “Points of Agreement among 
Librarians as to Library Architecture.” ' In con- 
sidering the library in the university, a group of 


ago Charles C. 
( Massachusetts ) 


university librarians were in agreement that nine 
of the thirteen points made by Mr. Soule relative 
to planning the building are still pertinent.* Mr. 
Soule’s points are basic to good library planning 
and may well be considered in relation to Library 
Hall, as this new building is to be called. His 
points are: 

1. A library building should be 
library work. 


planned for 
This is generally true, although 
there are two branch libraries, one in Philadelphia 
and one in Baltimore, the basic plan for which 
was taken from a shoe store. Certainly this build- 
ing has been well planned in general and_ has 
been planned with exceeding care for the proper 
function of a library. 
functions included. 


There are no extraneous 
The relationships have been 
carefully established between the various functions 
of the library, a fact which [I shall comment on 
later. 

2. Every ltbrary building should be planned 
especially for the kind of work to be done and th 
community to be served. In this instance the 
community is the world of scholarship and it is 
with the of the in mind, that the 
various reading rooms have been placed giving 


need scholar 
consideration to the housing and servicing of the 
collections. 

3. The arrangement ought 
planned before the exterior ts considered. Here 
we are in conflict with Mr. Soule’s thinking. Dr. 
Wilham E. Lingelbach, Librarian Emeritus of the 


mterior to be 


' Library Journal 16, San Francisco Conference 
ber, 17-19, 1891 

- Burchard, J. E., and others, eds., 
ton University Press, 1949 


Num 


3, Princeton, Prince- 


104, xno. 4, avcust, 1960 
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Fic. 1 


Society, has reported * that as early as 1952, it 
had been agreed with the Secretary of the Interior 
that: (1) “the modified reconstruction on = its 
original site of the attractive Georgian building 
of the Old Library Company of Philadelphia, built 
by Franklin seemed to offer a 


and his friends, 


logical solution to our Library's 
“in order to recapture the simplicity and 
charm of this part of old Philadelphia, the 


facade of the Library on Fifth Street is planned 


problem” ; 
(2) 


while the 
south elevation on Library Street is to be inte- 
grated with the old Custom House, Carpenters’ 
Hall, and other historic survivals in this part of 


to conform with the original building, 


the Independence National Historical Park’ ; and 


(3) “the historic reading room... will repeat the 
Is this conflict 


of a prior decision on the exterior serious ? I 


main features of the old Library.” 
cannot see in this instance that the early con- 
clusion on the exterior has seriously interfered 
interior. 
cially true because of the other early decision that 


with the planning of the This is espe- 


the main reading room was to repeat the main 


Lingelbach, W. EF \merican 
Library from 1842 to 1952, Proc. 
488-489, 1953 


*hilosophical Society 


Amer. Philos. Soc. 97: 


EMERSON GREENAWAY 


Thomas Jefferson Memorial Garden. In the background is the Se: 
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ond National Bank of the United States 
features of the old building Thus the Fifth 
Street facade, which is the wall of the main read 
ing room, and the reading room = properly go 
together. 

4. No convenience of arrangement should ever 
be sacrificed jor effec t \ 
minor point could be made that the use of full 
length windows to achieve the original Colonial 


mere architectural 


design has resulted in breaking up the continuity 
This 


result is bound to occur when full length windows 


of the shelving in the main reading room. 


are used, as occurs frequently ino any hbrary 


building. More volumes could have been shelved 
in the reading room had smaller or fewer windows 
used, but | that 
either needed or desirable. If more shelf space 
is required, there is enough room to add low, 


been have not learned this 1s 


free standing floor book cases. One other com- 


ment might be made. Some people are going 
to be confused that the main entrance, which is 
to be used only for special meetings and functions, 


The 
entrance for daily use of the building is to be 


is not the normal entrance to the building. 


found on the Library Street side of the building 
and in the recessed part. Adequate signs will be 


needed to direct the visitor easily to the proper 
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The 
good design, harmony 
buildings, ves 


that this is 
with 
call fora 
Street 


building 


entrance. purist will argue 


wrong; but other 
faithful 
In any 


and 
reproduction of the 
event, the 
“working” 


street, 


sentiment, 
Fifth 
layout of the 


facade. 
requires the 
entrance of Labrary 
and the 


Hall on Library 
architecture of the Georgian 
this 1 


building 


period demands perfection, for Society, 1n 


This 


the architectural Leauty of the 
has certainly been achieved 


5. The plan should be adapted to probabil 


Ir 
Tles 


and possibilities of growth and development. \l- 


though the building will provide for the shelving 


it 


of 300,000 volumes and the present collections are 
slightly in excess of 100,000 volumes, this point ts 


Important as any librarian working with an old 


building will) know Perhaps this is not a 


question to be raised on the day of dedication, but 


too many of us throughout the vears, have faced 


the problem of growing collections and shrinking 


shelf space Fortunately 


in that underground space is available for future 


stack construction to the north of the building and 


an extension on the present building at the rear 


and toward Chestnut Street. including the pro 


vision for evea more stacks is distinctly possible 


If the present acquisition policies are not changed, 


the rate of growth of this brary, with its special- 


ized collections, probably wall not require addi 


tional space in this generation 


Fic. 2. Entrance to Library Hall from Library Street 


the answer 1s affirmative 
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tay N 


| 


LL) % 
| oe 


- £ le eke ee 
. &€ CXS 5 Crs 


Entrance to Library Hall from Fifth Street 


- 


6. Simplicity of decoration ts 


CSS nital . hie 
working rooms and reading rooms. \gain, the 
early decision of the Society called for a repetition 
of the features of the historic reading room and it 
is for us to enjoy the simplicity of Colonial style 
which might, in today’s more severe contemporary 
style, be considered too decorative for Mr Soule 
It is not too We must. re- 
member Mr. Soule was writing in a period too 
known for. its horrors. Most 
public areas, the board room and the [Librarian's 


decorative for us. 


well decorative 
office have been tastefully decorated in the manner 
of the Georgian period with exceedingly pleasing 
results. The manuscript 
offices and_ stacks 


room, the working 


are, of course, not 


simple in 


treated in 


the same style and are form 


and 
decoration. 
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Fig. 4. 


The board room of Library Hall. 


7. The library should be planned with a view 
to economical administration. The plans achieve 
this, for the relationship of the various functions 
are exceedingly well planned. The most serious 
problem, looking to the future, is the fact that 
the catalogue room may prove to be too small to 
handle a possible increased rate of accessions, 
and that function may have to be transferred 
eventually to the second floor. the 
elevator to the stacks is adjacent to the second 
floor work room and can be used for quick and 


However, 


This will result in 
an arrangement that is commonly found in most 
libraries. 


easy access to the catalogue. 


If this change is made, the present 
catalogue room can easily be converted into a 
workroom for the reference staff in the main 
reading room. 

8. The rooms for public use should be so 
arranged as to allow complete supervision with 
the fewest possible attendants. This has been 
achieved almost to perfection. A minimum of 
three staff members can be scheduled at the public 
the receptionist, the 
librarian, and the manuscript librarian. 


reference 
Not even 
Mr. Soule would wish to have fewer persons on 


desks, namely : 


duty at one time—and should either of the reading 
rooms be without a staff member, the receptionist 
can call for additional staff from other points in 
the building or not direct readers to non-staffed 
rooms. The supervision is excellent in the manu- 
script room and perhaps slightly less so in the 
main reading room. However, supervision should 
not be a problem in this library. 

9. Modern library plans should provide accom- 
modations for readers near the books they want 
to use, whatever system of shelving is adopted. 
This point applies, I believe, more properly to 


EMERSON GREENAWAY 
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those libraries which have extensive open shelf 
collections. It should be noted that carrels are 
available, although not in every part of the stack, 
and hence are close to certain collections. It ‘is 
impractical, however, to have open access by the 
reader to manuscript collections. With direct 
elevator passage to the stacks and efficient page 
service, the collections should be readily available 
to the readers. 

Mr. Soule, if he could inspect this library today, 
would, I believe, congratulate the staff and the 
architect on the results of their planning for their 
special requirements in terms of his nine points. 

It has been stated by Keyes D. Metcalf, then 
Director of the Harvard University Library, that 
broadly speaking the needs of a library “fall into 
four groups: space for books, space for readers, 
space for staff, and space for all other purposes.” * 
This neatly summarizes our problem and presents 
the specific areas concerning which the librarian 
will have to deal once the building is completed. 
The true test of any building to serve a useful 
purpose, is in its efficacy in meeting both the 
needs of the 
He must provide the service to readers, 


its users and in this case those of 
librarian. 
be responsible for the care and protection of the 
resources, and must 
efficient organization. 
So'-7t 1s: to: Mr: 
readers, space for books, space for staff, and space 
for all other purposes, that | now wish to direct 
your attention. 


run an economical and 


Metealf’s points, space for 


SPACE FOR READERS 


Persons coming to the Society, upon entering 
the building will immediately see the receptionist, 
who can direct the visitor to the main reading 
room, the manuscript room, or to the adminis- 
trative This staff 
and routes all incoming telephone calls. 


offices. member also receives 
En route 
to the reading rooms, one passes by four exhibit 
areas which provide well protected space for the 
exhibition of rare and interesting items. 

The casual reader, not working in this library 
on a lengthy project, will find ample, well-lighted, 
comfortable accommodations in either of the main 
reading rooms. 
research work 


carrels are 


For the member or person doing 
over a longer period of 
the floor 


time, 
available in second stack 

# Metcalf, K. D., The librarian’s function in program- 
ming, in: Planning a library building, ed. by Hoyt R. 


Galvin, 5-6, Chicago, Amer. Library Assoc., 1955. 
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areas. Reference. books are located in the main 
reading room and secondary materials may easily 
be brought in 
materials 


from areas. As 


secured 


other 
have to be 


most 
will from. closed 
stacks, unlike the readily accessible materials in 
a public library, the problem of provision of an 
open stack area does not become necessary here. 
It should be noted that the card catalogue on 
either side of the main entrance and in front of 
the reference librarian’s desk, and just outside the 
catalogue room, is well placed in relation to the 
needs of both the reader and the staff. Access 


to all stack levels is by means of an elevator lo- 


Hallway on first floor of Library Hall viewed 
from the reading room, looking east 
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cated between both reading rooms. It is good to 
note the informal reading area where one can 
sit, not at a table, and relax, smoke and read with 
comfort. Provision has been made for coats under 
both baleony stairs, thus neatly solving a problem 
so often found in many libraries. 

The manuscript room is well designed for the 
reader, the space’ was well selécted with good 
north light. the service desk for the staff well 
placed at the entrance to the vault and microfilm 
booths so designed as to give maximum comfort 
to the reader. This room, adjacent to the main 
reading room gives easy access to either the book 
or the manuscript collections. 

There seems to be adequate space for the 
reader in either room and more tables and chairs 
can be added to the main reading room should it 
later become necessary. It may be noted here 
that when required, the main reading room can 
be cleared of its furniture and 


lecture hall or for receptions. 


then used as a 
When such use 
is made of this room, additional coat room facili- 
ties are provided under the front entrance 1n the 
basement area. 

On the second floor is to be found the map 
room for the Society's extensive map collection. 
It will not be staffed at the present and use of 
the maps will be arranged for in the main reading 
room. As there is elevator service to this floor, 
the inconvenience will not be too This 
room and the board used for 


conference disturbing 


great. 
could be 
thus not 


room 
groups, other 
readers. 

There will be two great improvements for the 
reader in this building that the user of the old 
Library Company building did not enjoy. One is 
adequate lighting and the other adequate tempera- 
ture control for all seasons of the year. The light- 
ing has been well engineered and should be suf- 
ficient at all points in the building. Air condi- 
tioning, aside from human comfort, is a must in 
today’s world in order to prolong the life of 
printed and manuscript materials as well as to 
keep cleaning costs at the minimum level. A 
public telephone toilets also” been 


and have 


provided. 


The thought, attention to detail, the comfort 
for the reader and the aesthetic qualities of the 
building should encourage scholars to come to 


this library. In 


addition there will be, un- 


doubtedly, great numbers of visitors especially in 


this 


who will be 


building and its exhibits 


historic area, attracted to the 
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SPACE FOR BOOKS 


The resources of any library must be thought 
of in terms of the following operations : 
quisition ; (b) 
materials for 


(a) ac- 
cataloguing; (c) preparation of 
(d) housing the collections ; 
(e) preservation; and (f) 
collections. 


use; 
the servicing of the 
functions must be related to 
involved as to accessibility 


These 
the persons and 
efficient routines. 

In the new building those persons involved in 
the selection and acquisition of materials new to 
the Library will find a good relationship to those 
items necessary to make acquisition decisions, 
namely the card catalogue and essential bibliogra- 
phies. Convenient to these catalogues, and the 
which house these 
essential bibliographies are the offices of both the 
\ssistant Cataloguing 


is done on the first floor in a room adjacent to 


great reference collections 


Librarian and Librarian. 
the catalogue itself and materials are prepared for 


the collections im the work room and are then 
put in their proper place. 

The collections of the Society are housed in four 
levels in addition to the 
vault 
number of rooms for special 
been kept to a minimum, there 


one off the main reading room 


stack areas on as many 


reading rooms and also in the which has 


tive levels. The 
collections has 
being but two 
and the other housed in the board room on the 
The stack t 


two levels beneath the first floor, with easy access 


second floor. main area consists of 


either from the reading rooms or the administra- 
Here the bulk of the collections will 
be housed. It 


tive offices. 
is interesting to note that the 
exposed walls have concealed picture molding for 
This) will 
prevent damage to frames, glass, and to the items 
themselves. 


the framed items in the collection. 
If necessary the stack area, for con- 
trol purposes, can be locked so as to have access 
only by elevator from the reading rooms. 

The secondary stack area is on the second floor 
and second floor mezzanine. This requires a 
separation of resources, but it is not uncommon in 
all sorts of libraries. It rests with the librarian 
to make as logical a division in his collections as 
possible and in the training of the pages as to the 
location of the items shelved. As all stack levels 
are connected by elevator service, efficient use of 
all levels is assured. The true test of servicing 
materials is the length of time it takes to get 
The less 
time it takes, the more time the reader has for 


books from the stacks to the readers. 


his own business and more of the library's work 
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can be accomplished through the elimination of 
needless foot work on the part of the staff. 

SPACE 


FOR STAFF 


Thoughtful consideration throughout has been 
given to staff functions, needs and relationships. 
We have already noted the position and responsi- 
Inlities of the receptionist. The administrative 
offices are close by and the office of the Librarian 
that of the Assistant Librarian are well lo 
cated with a room for a secretary connecting both 


is 


and 
offices. The catalogue room is adjacent to the 
public catalogue; the service desk for the manu- 
script collection 1s adjacent to the vault and weil 
placed in relation to the microfilm readers. The 
rooms for restoration and repair of materials; the 
dark room for photographic work; the general 
work room; and the areas for binding prepara- 
tion, chair storage, and the like have been well 
located. 

dequate, pleasant and comfortable statf room 
little 
used hallway has been used for recessed locker 


space has been included and an otherwise 
space thus eliminating the need for a separate 
room for that purpose. A kitchen unit provides 
means for the staff to prepare their own lunches. 

SPACE FOR ALI 


OTHER PURPOSES 


Significant collections demand careful attention 
and treatment. There is no value in collecting 
choice and important items by one generation and 
then letting them deteriorate to the point where a 
later generation is deprived of their use because 
interim. Great and 
attention must be given to the physical needs in 


of neglect in the careful 
the preservation of important items—something 
which will be given increasing attention by the 
custodians of the book in the immediate years to 
come. We are now assembling enough informa- 
tion on the care of materials of all sorts, to make 
the application of that information as much a part 
of our library program as the acquisition of 
materials themselves. 

Mentioned earlier was space for exhibitions in 
the main first floor corridor. Additional flat top 
exhibit units could be installed at a future date 
in this corridor and in the main reading room as 
well. Exhibits are exceedingly valuable in letting 
people know of the exciting resources of the 
collection. 

There is provision for the maintenance statf on 
each floor and a shop and supply room in_ the 
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basement areas. The building is planned for easy 


and reasonable 


maintenance by a small staff in 
accordance with a sound policy of placing the bulk 
of one’s funds into collections and. services. 
Provision of course has also been made for the 
mechanical and air conditioning machinery. Lo- 
cated in the basement and in the attic this maze 
of apparatus, piping, and conduits is as necessary 
as it is intriguing and fascinating to the un- 
\ll equipment can be easily serviced. 
May I] state that this new Library Hall of the 
American Philosophical Society has met the test. 


initiated. 


I sincerely and heartily congratulate the statf, the 


Committee on Library, and the architect on 


their planning of this Library and in the success 
that the building Is it 1s adequate for readers, 
for books, for staff. and for general maintenance 


needs. But more than that, it is a 


Inulding ot 
singular beauty and forms an 
integral part of the 
Hall National 
effect Is one of 


Mr. Metcalf has 


which it is 


Important and 
restoration of the Independ 
The total 


efficiency 


ence Park 


charm coupled 


Historical 
with 
said: “Don't plan 
lost.” 


a building in 
easy to get Phis we do not 


need to worry about 
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Wilham 3B. 


administration 


Munro in his book on municipal 
“More than any other 
institution the public library is an index to the 


observed: 


cultural standards and tastes of the city or town 
that it serves.” 
More Institution the 
the American Philosophical Society is 


| should like to paraphrase this 


and say: than any other 


Library of 


standards and tastes of 
that it 
In looking to the future, the concern of the Society 


need not be 


to the cultural 
world of 


an index 


the nation and scholars 


serves 
that of the physical quarters of the 
Library, or the efficiency of operation, but 


growth of 


rather 
Teo this 


aspect of 


the continued the collections. 


must be added the very important 
making certain that scholars 


and the 


} 
know of the 


1 


contents of these wondertul ¢ 


of vours 
The \merican 


sophical Society would be pleased to ki 


: 1 = . + ] 
hounding ta hers of the 


1OW 


sure, Ol your progress to date, and we here toda 


have eTOWwth 


assurance that comparable 


enrichment will come in the vears ahead. 


Munro, W. B 
York, Macmillan, 
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In 1941 a Special Committee on the Library 
recommended the construction of a library build- 
ing, which—in their own words—would be ade- 
quate for our needs and “commensurate with the 
dignity of the Society.” Now that the proposed 
structure has become a reality, the beauty of Mr. 
Martin’s design is such that the logic of our 
position seems almost reversed. Outsiders, at 
least, may wonder whether the Library today “‘is 
commensurate with the dignity” of the building 
which houses it. 

I do not think, however, that those who know 
the collections will have any doubts on this score. 
The new building is, in truth, an outward and 
visible sign of an inward grace—of a grace which, 
though not strictly spiritual, certainly pertains to 
the things of the spirit. Here is preserved the 
correspondence of the great and of many others 
who approached Through — these 
papers, for example, the imaginative reader may 
be ushered into the presence of Benjamin Franklin 
as he pens his contributions to Newtonian physics ; 
into that of Thomas Jetferson as he copies out 


greatness. 


the Declaration of Independence; or into that of 
Charles Darwin as he comments on the theory 
of biologic evolution, In the phrase of television 
programs, “you are there!” 

Such opportunities are unique, but one need 
hardly add that, like ‘similar institutions, the 
Library also holds the-thoughts of the past in 
published as well as in manuscript form. Apart 
from original papers and microfilms, the Library 
possesses at present some 115,000 volumes. As 
libraries now go, this is not a large number; but 
it is substantial in comparison with earlier hold- 
ings and in relation to the special interests of 
the Society. 

The new building, in addition to its utility, has 
like to think, a 


monument to those members of the Society who, 


symbolic significance. It is, | 


over the past two centuries, sought to augment 


our collections. Pioneers in this respect were 
both Franklin and Jefferson—particularly during 
their terms as presidents of this body. Notable, 
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themselves; from 
hundred or 


likewise, were the librarians 
David Rittenhouse, who saved the 
so volumes possessed at the time of the Revolu- 
tion, to Dr. Lingelbach, who has done so much 
to inspire and to implement the program of the 
last two decades. 

Also to be this occasion are the 
services of the Special Library Committee of 
1941; namely of Max Farrand, Harry M. 
Lydenberg, Harlow Shapley, and St. George L.. 
The this group 
have largely guided recent policies. Finally, of 
course, we much to the many 
tributed to the building fund, whose names are 
inscribed in the volume displayed in the hallway 
of the main floor. We have inherited the handi- 
work of all these men and we acknowledge our 


recalled on 


Sioussat. recommendations of 


owe who con- 


indebtedness. 

Having referred to early as well as to later 
benefactors, it is a temptation to plunge into the 
past and to review the entire story of the Society's 
Library. The 
temptation will be resisted, since the past—how- 


Jut let me reassure you at once. 


ever appealing to an historian—should not crowd 
out consideration of the present and of the future. 
One may revert briefly, however, to certain por- 
tions of the throw light) on the 
Library as we now know it. 

The American 
founded as an academy, and the collection of 
books was at first incidental to its scientific ob 
Among the latter was the publication 


record which 


Philosophical Society Was 


jectives. 
of the Transactions, a by-product of which was 
the receipt of exchanges from similar academies 
Eventually, these series became most 
1769 their 
were no 


abroad. 
valuable, but for some decades after 
number small. Meantime there 
funds for purchases and gifts were depended on 
Scientific instruments and 


Was 


for other accessions. 
curiosities as well as books were so received, and 
all were viewed as serving the convenience of 
members. The books circulated, then as now, 
only within that group, difficulties 
experienced with those who were inclined just to 


and were 
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keep them in their own hands. This inclination 
appears the more natural when one recalls that 
the Society had no home of its own until the 
present Hall was completed in 1789. 

These circumstances explain the slow growth 
of the Society’s collections during the eighteenth 
century. Had this body been founded primarily 
as a library, as was its sister institution, the 
Library Company, the outcome might have been 
different. As it was, the Society possessed some 
150 volumes at the end of the Revolution, and 
only a few hundred are listed in the early manu- 
script catalogues of 1798 and of 1799. 

The very fact that catalogues were prepared, 
however, suggests a dawning concern with the 
Library as such. Perhaps mere accumulations 
sooner or later, but 
more than this was involved. Until about 1800 
most of the books had = constituted a working 
collection for men of scientific bent, analogous to 
that which might be housed today in the depart- 
mental library of a university. After 1800, how- 
ever, circumstances combined to bring about a 


would have aroused interest 


gradual change in the situation. 
Most obvious were certain personal factors, 
notably the activities of such leading members as 
Jefferson (President 1797), of | John 
Vaughan (Librarian after 1802), and of Peter S 
DuPonceau (Chairman of the Literary 
Historical Committee IS11}. men 
interest in literary historical 
matters which was inspired, at the time, by the 
patriotic ardor of the new Republic. 


after 


and 
after These 
shared the and 

This interest, 
when communicated to the Society, had implica- 
tions for its Library. 

A policy of buying books was introduced, and 
the materials so secured began to include outdated 
works and 
historical nature. 


scientific also. those of a purely 
One of the first examples was 
1801 of portions of Franklin's 
library, which now can be seen shelved together 
on the wall of the Franklin 
front of the building. 


tions became more numerous; 


the purchase in 


room at the 
Thereafter, acquisi- 


east 
new 
and when the first 
printed catalogue was issued in 1824, Vaughan 
announced that the total had reached about 6,000 
volumes. This catalogue reveals various headings 
besides those pertaining to science. 

While the Society's holdings were expanding to 
historical interest, its earlier, 
scientific works gradually lost technical value and 


Had 


on-going 


include items of 


themselves took on historical significance. 


the Society remained a center of 
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scientific work, these older materials might have 
heen relegated to a storeroom or even given away 
and their places taken by current publications. 
It will be recalled, that 
general—having been diverted in part from uni- 
versities to during the 
-returned to the former in the nineteenth. 
The process was gradual and uneven, as it applied 
And it 


But in 


however, science 1n 


academies seventeenth 
century 
to different fields and institutions. was 
never complete, as will be noted shortly. 
the United States, by at least the 1830's, scientific 
with 
such centers 


work was increasingly associated colleges 


and medical schools, and it was in 
that current works were most in demand. 
Conversely, a general academy like the Philo 
sophical Society lacked the facilities and equip- 
ment to maintain actual investigations. At some 


point in time, the situation was bound to be 


reflected in the acquisition policy of its Library. 
That day 
acadenues concerned only 


was hastened by the appearance of 
with particular fields 
institution to the 
No study ts 


available which shows just when the Society's 


which adjusted this type of 
growing demand for specialization. 


Library ceased to “keep up” with current publica- 
tions in given disciplines. But one may hazard 
the guess that medical acquisitions declined after 
the founding of the College of Physicians in this 
1787 
of purchases in_ the 
after the founding of the Franklin 
Institute and of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
during the first half of the ensuing century. 


city. in \nd the same was probably true 


physical and biological 


sciences, 


The specialized acadenies, including also the 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania, were in a 


sense the offspring of the Philosophical Society : 


and after the children left home, there 
natural inclination to look back to the good old 
This 


circumstance, combined with the more positive, 


Was a 
davs when all were under the same root. 
literary interests already mentioned, encouraged 


the | Abrary to 
significance. 


materials of historical 
The gift of the great Fox collection 
of Franklin Papers in the 1840°s was certainly 
not motivated by any thought that these had value 
for current studies in physics or related fields. 


focus on 


How basic a transition was involved here may 
be suggested by the contrast with original ob- 
If the Society of 1769 had thought of 
its collections as did the Society of 1869, it would 
have sought out the papers of still earlier savants. 
Jut | know of no efforts then 
collections on Boyle or Harvey, or even on such 


jectives. 


made to secure 
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American worthies as Winthrop the Younger or 
Cotton Mather. This would hardly have been 
feasible at the time, but apparently the idea was 
not even suggested. 

Incidentally, the changing scientific conditions 
of the ninteenth century affected the Society’s 
“cabinet” as well as its Library. Objects of 
scientific interest were still being presented in the 
early 1800's and were borrowed by members just 
as were books. The minutes of 1805, for example. 
record that “two teeth loaned to Dr. Barton were 
ordered drawn’’—apparently a reference to fossils 
and not to Dr. Subse- 
quently, curiosities ap- 
Hence the embryonic science 
1800 failed to develop as did the 
embryonic library of the same era. 

One may well regret the outcome. The Society 
could, logically, have sought scientific objects for 
their historical value even as it did books, manu- 
scripts, and portraits. 


Barton's own dentures. 
gifts of instruments or 
parently ceased. 


museum of 


The recent cataloguing and 
restoration of our eighteenth-century instruments 
shows that a promising nucleus was already at 
hand in 1800. But instruments take up room, 
and space was at a premium in this Hall when 
it was shared from time to time 
vovernment brokers’ 
lections and miniature zoos, 


with assorted 


agencies, offices, art col- 
In any case, the day 
of the science museum was not yet, whereas the 
need for libraries was taken for granted. 

After the mid-nineteenth century, the historical 
value of the Library was well established, though 


many of its valuable 


most collections were ac- 
quired thereafter. It was not until the last two 
or three decades, indeed, that substantial funds 


and professional guidance greatly accelerated the 
rate of acquisitions. Before the end of the last 
century, nevertheless, the Library was quite con- 
scious of its historical role; as was evident when 


I.. Minis 


policy ot 


introduced the 
and 
certain of the chief manuscript holdings. 
latest fruits of that program will be 
during the present session. 


Hays, as Librarian, 


editing, calendaring, publishing 
The 


announced 


with 
other libraries in Philadelphia, especially those of 
the Library Company, the Historical Society, and 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


The historical role was of course shared 


There is room 
today for all of us in this respect, providing we 
minimize direct competition. In some instances, 
this can be avoided altogether; in others, we try 
to keep out of one another's way. As a rule, the 


library here does not purchase rare or specialized 
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books if the Philadelphia Union Catalogue shows 
them as already available in the metropolitan area. 
In any case, each library is apt to buy where it 
is already strong, and these areas often do not 
coincide exactly with those in the other institu- 
tions. 

Dr. Lingelbach, in 1953, listed the following 
helds as those in which our holdings were most 
valuable: Frankliniana, Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary history, the history of science, American 
Indian studies, and rare books and pamphlets- 
especially those pertaining to the history of ideas. 
We shall probably continue to purchase within all 
these categories, although the scale of acquisitions 
in certain of them may for one reason or another 
decline, while that in others may rise. 

Such leading from strength clearly makes sense. 
Sut as an empirical policy, it also has limitations. 
Followed arbitrarily, it might imply that we 
should simply add to types of holdings dear to 
our predecessors. They 
always so restrained. 
ally on new ventures 


y themselves were not 

They embarked occasion- 
; as when Jefferson inspired 
the search for Indian materials or, again, when 
Dr. Conklin presided over the acquisition of the 
Darwin Papers. If we are to set sail on similar 
adventures, how do we take our bearings 7 

Perhaps we shall not need to do so. We may 
continue to cruise along until something new and 
promising turns up, and that will be fine. But we 
are just as apt to enjoy such an encounter if, 
meantime, we know where we wish to go. Then, 
even if there is no sudden good luck, we may still 
get somewhere. 

One Way to take our bearings is to observe the 
emerging interests of present scholarship. An 
example is the growing awareness of the history 
of science; and we already hold, made to order 
as it were, a real core of materials in this area. 
In relation to the physical sciences, for example, 
we have many of the papers as well as related 
publications Franklin, Beccaria, 
Priestley, and Elihu Thomson. In the biological 
sciences, there are those of Muhlenberg, Michaux, 
Darwin, Lyell, and others. And in anthropology 
and linguistics, there is a whole series of figures. 
This begins with Heckewelder, whose //istory of 
the Indian written for this Society 
(1819), is said to have misled Fennimore Cooper 
and hence the entire juvenile world about the real 
qualities of “the red men.” The series concludes 
with the objective papers of Boas, Speck, and 
other recent or contemporary anthropologists. 


concerning 


Nations, 
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Fic. 1. Office of the 


We should not overlook the fact that in science, 
other fields, the records of the 
Society are themselves a 


as well as in 
Philosophical major 
source——particularly in relation to early develop- 
this We hope to have a 


history of the Society prepared in due time, and 


ments in country. 
this should constitute an important chapter in the 
cultural history of the American people. 
There seems to be a mandate, then, to expand 
We might 


conceivably make the Library the chief center for 


collections in the history of science. 


such materials in this city, or at least for certain 
types of these materials. For one thing, | would 
think that emphasis should be placed on science 
in the United 


and early publications are concerned. 


States—as far as original papers 


The repetition here of the word “early” sug 


vests 


a problem to which there seems no easy 


solution. Despite the possession of some valuable 


papers dating from the last hundred years, our 
most significant collections relate to the interval 
1760 and 1860. Ii we 
to focus purchases on that era, the 
historical appeal will be 
time 


between about continue 
Library's 
linuted as 
To put it bluntly, will the 
next century find here the 
materials for 1860-1960 that we 
hold for the preceding hundred years ? 


Some may think that it would be satisfactory 


increasing] 
marches on. 
historian of the 


wealth of now 


if the Library became primarily a depository for 
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Librarian, first floor of Library Hall 


“early Americana.” If it were an independent 
institution, there would be said for 
this. 


an epithet. 


much to be 
The term “antiquarian” is not necessarily 
But, 
Society does not think of itself as an antiquarian 
And if 
we let the holdings recede ever further into the 
gap and the 
interests of the membership will widen 

Something might be 


obvic usly : the Philos yphical 


hody in even the best sense of the word. 


past, a between them on-going 


done to avoid the gap 
hy securing more recent materials for the Library, 
and efforts are made in that direction. There are. 
The Society 
no longer holds the almost unique position it en- 
joved between 1769 and 1800, and the types of 
documents to it 
They are sought by government agencies 
and by many libraries much larger than our own. 
Meantime, it is not feasible to collect all current 


scientific literature for its future historical value. 


however, many obstacles in the way 


which then came now go else- 


where. 


It is not only too vast but is preserved in any 
case by the universities. 

It has been suggested that we might at least 
collect the manuscripts of recent or contemporary 
scholars and scientists, simply by urging our 
members to give or bequeath their own materials. 
In several instances, such gifts have been outstand- 
ing; for example, those of the papers of Elihu 
Thomson and of Franz Boas. But I doubt the effec- 
tiveness of any general appeal along this line, since 


(1) the content of correspondence is no longer as 
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significant as it was in the seventeenth or even 
in the eighteenth century, (2) many papers are 
not preserved, and (3) those which are, often go 
to the institution 
research. 


where a man has done his 

Perhaps it would be more practical and more 
useful to request members to send us their books 
and collections of their reprints. True, the 
journals in which the latter appeared will be 
preserved in large libraries, but there are ad- 
vantages in bringing separates together in one 
place—tor future historians if not for current 
investigators. (The occasional reprinting of a 
man’s papers illustrates the point.) Despite such 
possibilities, it is not clear how far the member- 
ship can aid us in 


materials. 


seeking current scholarly 


In the face of these difficulties, | that 
we again take our bearings from the interests of 
the entire membership. 


suggest 


Change has overtaken 
the Society as well as its Library. Any general 
academy surviving into the twentieth century has 
had to do some soul-searching about its present 
raison détre. 

One answer given ts that an academy may make 
a virtue of its generalized nature, in bringing 
together the various branches of knowledge which 
have long been riding off in all directions. We 
are told that specialization is unavoidable but that, 
nevertheless, efforts should be made to counteract 
it. Here the old academy seems to have a ready- 
made role, representing as it 
catholic interests of an earlier day. 


does the more 
The Philo- 
sophical Society seeks to play this part through 
its meetings, its publications, and its research 
grants. 

The Library may cooperate in such a program 
in various ways. It need rarely purchase modern 
technical works of specialized sort. Conversely, it 
may well secure these publications which relate 
to the general nature of American culture and to 
the role of within that culture. In the 
latter area, we should be interested in the history, 
philosophy, and 


science 


methodology of science and 
scholarship as a whole. 

In offering grants and in supporting publica- 
tions, the Society maintains contact with current 
r&earch. Other means to the same end may be 
found, short of establishing laboratories and_ re- 
search | staffs. such procedure, as Dr. 


Robbins points out, is to bring 


One 


scientists or 
scholars together for face to face discussions of 
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Fic. 2. The Committee on Library meeting in the board 
room, floor of Library Hall. From left to 
right: Dr. Gilbert Chinard, Dr. William J 
Dr. Waldo G. Leland, Dr. William E 
Dr. Roy F. Nichols, Dr. Richard H 
Henry Allen Moe, Dr. Lessing J 
Kenneth M. Setton, Mrs. Gertrude D 


second 
Robbins, 

Lingelbach, 
Shryock, Dr 
Rosenwald, Dr 


Hess 


present problems—not so much of — technical 
matters as of those involving larger questions of 
approach or interpretation. Here again, it such 
meetings are small and informal, they will main 
tain something of the spirit of an earler day 
held by 
foundations, and by um 

often to good effect. But this Society 
wider interests than do the 


councils, and there is no reason why we should 


Conferences of this sort are already 
research councils, by 
versities 
has a range of 
leave such activities entirely to these bodies or 
to foundations and Uni- 
versities certainly belong in the picture, but thes 


government agencies 


sometimes divide specialists more effectively than 
they bring them together. 

Many of the 
any 


same persons are involved in 
them into 
ference, and the Society seems in a good position 
Within limits, it 


depend on other bodies for the necessary funds 


case, no matter who calls con 


to do the calling. need not 
Moreover, its own members can suggest themes 
and, in some measure, provide personnel as well. 
Here, as in other activities, we should exploit the 
Society's greatest asset—the range and quality 
of its membership. 

In at least one area, the Library may participate 
in a conference program; indeed, it is already 
doing so. In Indian studies a= sub- 
committee of the Library Committee is in touch 
with studies in this field; and relates our holdings 
to current research through the Phillips Fund—a 


American 
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legacy left by one of the former librarians. [Last 


year a small conference was held to plan the 


in advancing 
that 
conferences could be held in relation to our 
historical materials, also. to [ 
historical interpretation, 


Fund 
may be 


this 
investivations It 


most effective use of 


future similar 


and questions of 

One of the by-products of Library conferences 
would be a growing awareness of our resources. 
Means for promoting this and for increasing the 
use of our materials, have often been pondered. 
Much has been and can be done through publica- 
tions, but there is nothing quite like bringing 
scholars into the presence of the collections 

To this end, we need not depend entirely on 


We should play 


host upon request to librarians and to academic 


conferences of our own choosing 


bodies, which would take away with them an 


appreciation of the Society in general and of the 
Library in particular, 
by a current recommendation that the 1962 Con- 
International History 


An illustration 1s atforded 


eress of the Union of the 
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of Science be held in part at this Society. There 
could be no more appropriate place in the country 
for meetings of this nature. 

comment on the 


One conclusion, 


internal history of the Library and on its tech 


could, in 
nical problems. These pre wblems are real enough, 
though not as complex as in a large institution, 
Doubtless the 
questions at the same time that it answers others. 
But it to avoid these matters for the 
present, lest we never reach a conclusion 


new building will raise some 


were best 
[Let me say a final word about the statf. I have 
noted elsewhere our indebtedness to the efficiency 
and devotion of Mrs. Hess as Assistant Librarian. 
and there are others who would merit acknowledg 
their 
usual work, all have cooperated loyally in the 


ments if time permitted. In addition to 
moving of our collections to the new building—no 
task in itself. can, I am sure, 
on them inthe After all, the 


small And we 


count future. 


Library is in their hands. 








BERGSON PRESIDENT DE LA COMMISSION INTERNATIONALE 
DE COOPERATION INTELLECTUELLE 


JULIEN CAIN 


Administrateur Général de la Bibliotheque Nationale 


Read November 12, 


Le CENTENAIRE de la_ naissance d’Henri 
Bergson aura été marqué cette année, en France 
et en divers pays, par la publication de nombreux 
articles et d’importantes études. A Paris meme 
plusieurs manifestations ont été organisées 
séance solennelle a la 


une 
Sorbonne, une autre au 
College de France, une exposition a la Biblio- 
theque nationale, enfin un Congrés, qui a duré 
plusieurs jours et qui a rassemblé de nombreux 
philosophes frangais et étrangers. Prés de vingt 
ans apres la mort de Bergson, plus de soixante-dix 
ans apres l’apparition de l’Essai sur les données 
immédiates de la conscience, qui fut le premier 
de ses grands ouvrages, ils se sont interrogés sur 
la survie de sa philosophie. Quelques-uns d’entre 
eux ont pu insister sur la fragilité de certaines de 
ses constructions, mais ils ont conclu généralement 
quelle demeurait vivante et éclairante, meme si 
letfet de surprise quelle provoqua et qui fut 
souvent dénoncé comme magique par quelques-uns 
s‘était évanoui, meme si l’on était moins sensible 
au talent de léecrivain et a son art exceptionnel 
qui s’exprimait par des images séduisantes, meme 
si sa personnalité, d'une puissance imprévue dans 
un corps si frele, n’était plus la pour soutenir ses 
theses. Cette personnalité elle-meme pose d’in- 
teressants problemes, et c’est un de ces problemes 
que je voudrais évoquer ici. 

Rares sont ceux qui demeurent parmi les con- 
temporains Mais certains 
(entre eux ont laissé des témoignages, repris 


d’Henri Bergson. 
dans limmense littérature qui lui a été consacrée. 
Ils sont unanimes a souligner le soin qu'il a pris 
de preserver en lui la vie de lesprit, de ne permet- 
tre jamais que son travail souffrit d'une invasion 
du temporel. Il a gravi avec une aisance, faite 
de deference et de simplicité, tous les degrés des 
honneurs universitaires et académiques en France 
et a lTetranger; et jusqu’au bout il aurait pu 
reprendre les termes de sa lettre du 9 mai 1908 
a William James, en lui envoyant son curriculum 
vitae évenements  re- 
marquables, i} n'y en a pas eu au cours de ma 


“Pour ce qui est des 
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carriere, du = moins 


marquable.”” 


rien dUobjectivement — re- 
Mais, subjectivement, il attribuait 
une grande importance au changement survenu 
dans sa maniére de penser, a sa sortie de l’Ecole 
normale, quand, se détourant de la “philosophie 
des vers laquelle la lecture d’Herbert 
Spencer l’avait conduit, Vanalyse de la notion de 
temps avait orientation — philo- 
sophique. Voila Vévéenement qwil avait retenu. 
Bergson n'a rédige de 


sciences” 


déterminé = son 


pas souvenirs auto- 


biographiques. On ne pense pas qu'il ait laisse 
derriere lui des notes personnelles ou des frag- 
ments divers; en tout cas il en a interdit en termes 
exprés dans son testament toute publication, et 
cette interdiction s'est étendue aux lettres écrites 
par lui en meme temps qu’aux notes prises par 
des disciples zélés a ses cours du lycée Henri TV 
et de Ecole normale supérieure, a ses fameuses 
legons du Collége de France. [1 n’a voulu paraitre 
lui-méme que sous la forme qu il a donnée a ses 
livres, longuement travaillés et qu il ne laissait 
publier que quand il avait jugé quils exprimaient 
parfaitement sa pénsée. Mais il ne pouvait 
empecher qu'on rassemblat, aprés sa mort, les 
Ecrits et Paroles du professeur et de Vacademicien 
qu’on a pu retrouver dans des annuaires, des 
comptes-rendus, des 
difficile et Poubli avoir recouvert. 
Madame R.-M. Mossé-Bastide s'est chargée de 


publications dun acces 


que semblait 
cette tache. Elle a fait paraitre recemment, sous 
ce titre, trois volumes qui éclairent la thése de 
doctorat qu elle avait 
Bergson éducateur. 
En dehors de la correspondance avec William 
James dont en 1933 il autorisa la publication dans 
la Revue des Deux-Mondes, il wy a pas la de 
textes auxquels on doive s‘arreter longuement. 
Mais on y 


soutenue en 1955 sur 


découvre des traits qui précisent 
limage que nous nous formions, du philosophe. 
Les cing discours de distribution des prix qu] 
prononca entre 1882 et 1902 et surtout les 
nombreux rapports qu'il présenta a lI’ Académie 


des Sciences morales et politiques au sujet de 
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livres nouveaux le montrent attentif a poser des 
problemes de caractere général, touchant parfois 
Sa claire et lucide 
suite a l’essentiel ; 


la vie sociale de notre temps. 
intelligence le conduit tout de 
mais il ne s’attarde pas, rien ne devant le deé- 
tourner de ses recherches personnelles et de la 
preparation de ses propres ouvrages 
I] fallut la guerre—la guerre de 1914-1919 

pour qu’Henri Bergson sortit d'une réserve qui 
avait ¢té la régle de sa vie. Ce n'est pas le lieu 
de rappeler les écrits que son patriotisme lui dicta, 
les discours que devant I’Académie des Sciences 
Mais on fut 
frappé du ton quil prit pour dégager le sens 


prof mcd 


morales et politiques il prononga. 


de la résistance nationale en soulignant 
que “les forces morales qu'il s’agissait de sou 
subitement créatrices 


Les forces morales, ajoutait- 


mettre . . . se révélérent 
de force mateérielle.” 
il, ne s‘usent pas 
Sa voix était partout entendue en France. Elle 
devait On le vit quand son 
gouvernement Jur demanda au printemps 1916, 


etre a l'étranger. 


rendre en 
quelques-uns de ses 


de se Espagne en 


compagnie de 
Institut. T1 
voulut, en meme temps qua des personnalités 
politiques, parler aux étudiants de Madrid, et il 


confreres de 


se presenta a eux comme “un vieil étudiant” : “le 
philosophe, leur disait-il, est avant tout un homme 
qui est toujours pret, quel que soit son age, a se 
refaire étudiant.” car la philosophie telle qu'il 
lentend, exige “qu'on ne recule jamais devant 
Véetude dun objet nouveau et meme d'une nouvelle 
science.” Sur Jui-meme, sur son travail, Bergson 


se confla @ ces jeunes gens en termes inoubliables 


Je ne sais, pour ma part, si je suis philosophe; mais 
je sais bien ot: j’en suis pour le moment. Le dé 
veloppement des conclusions auxquelles j'avais été 
conduit jusqu’a présent m'a placé en face d'un certain 
probleme nouveau, et ce probleme nmva mis dans la 
necessite, si je voulais en obtenir la solution, d'en- 
treprendre des études qui étaient pour moi nouvelles. 
Si je nen viens pas a bout, je liquiderai tout ce que 
je puis avoir encore a dire sur les problemes dont 
pai deja fait le tour; mais sur de 
problemes je n’ecrirai rien; on n'est 
de faire un livre. 


nouveaux 
jamais oblige 


“On mest jamais obligé de faire un livre”: de 
tels mots dans la bouche d’un Bergson, ce ton de 
modestie, dune modestie qui n’était pas feinte, 
produisaient sur ses interlocuteurs une profonde 
impression, On le comprit au cours des deux 
missions qu'il remplit aux Etats-Unis. 

I] connaissait deja ce grand pays. Il avait 
accepté en 1913 de faire a Vf Université Columbia 
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de New York deux cours, oti il avant exposé une 
“Esquisse d'une théorie de la connaissance” et 
aborda ce grand sujet “Spiritualisme et liberté.”’ 
A son France il] resumer_ les 
impressions tres diverses que ce premier séjour 
I] avoua qu'il 


retour en devait 
aux Etats-Unis avait laissé en lui. 

avait été conquis par la beauté architecturale de 
New York, et lanalyse qu'il fit de Vetfet produit 
sur lui par les gratte-ciel mérite d'etre retenue. 
Mais lessentiel est bien pour lui ceci : “la note 


dominante de l’4ame américaine est un certain 
idéalisme, un idéalisme qui cotoie parfois le mysti- 
cisme, et qui est toujours fortement imprégné de 


sentiment,’ un idéalisme ou intervient 


Vhabitude de mettre les choses de Vesprit au-dessus 
de toutes les autres Vhabitude de considérer la 
vie comme n'étant pas faite simplement pour etre 
vecue, Mais comme ayant pour objet et pour raison 
d'étre la réalisation de quelque chose qui nextste pas 
encore et qui, une fois réalisé, donnera a la vie un 
contenu plus riche et une signification nouvelle. 


C'est a cet idéalisme que Bergson devait faire 
appel au cours de la mission, qu’on peut qualifier 
de capitale, qu'il accomplit a Washington et a 
New York de février a mai 1917, répondant a la 
demande pressante d’Aristide Briand, alors preési- 
dent du Conseil, et de son principal collaborateur 
Philippe Berthelot. I] devait faire lui-meme 
des termes infiniments nuancés ot il faut déceler 
a chaque ligne son respect pour ses interlocuteurs 
et le haut esprit qui les animait 


lans 


le recit de ses 
entretiens avec le Colonel House d’abord, puis avec 
le ministre de Vintérieur Franklin Lane, luwi-meme 
philosophe, avec des membres éminentes de lop- 
position comme Cabot 
Lodge, avec le président Wilson lui-meme, qui 


Theodore Roosevelt et 
recut, par grande exception, le philosphe francais. 

Ce furent des journées décisives qui permirent 
le message du 2 aout 1917 ot la nécessité de la 
guerre fut affirmée. [Liane devait dire a 
“Vous avez été plus que vous ne pensez dans la 


Jergson 


decision du Président.” “C’etait) probablement 
exageére,” ajoutera Bergson, mais il devait confier 


plus tard a Jules Romains 


qu'il avait passe une longue soirée en téte a téte avec 
Wilson. I] avait mis de coté les questions purement 
politiques, ou mateérielles, laissant a d'autres plus 
qualifiés le soin de les débattre. [1 n’avait parlé que 
de Vimpératif moral. Une certaine conception 
de Vhumanitée était engagée dans le conflict: tout un 
avenir de homme, de la société, de la vie interna- 
tionale. 


Un an plus tard, aux heures les plus sombres 
de la guerre, Clemenceau, devenu président du 
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Conseil, demanda a Bergson de retourner aux 
Etats-Unis. Il y resta trois mois, de juin a 
septembre 1918, et quand il rentra en France les 
evénements avaient changés de face, et il put 
admirer a loisir Veffort américain, le triomphe de 
Vesprit d’organisation dont il avait toujours dit 
quil pouvait sallier a Vesprit philosophique, de 
efficiency des individus comme de la nation. I] 
voyait, confirmée par les faits, sous ses yeux 
eblouis et reconnaissants, Vidée, quil avait 
formulée quelques années auparavant, “d'un effort 
maximum a donner et d'un rendement maximum 
a obtenir, Vidée que la collectivité doit laisser a 
Vindividu le moyen de tirer de lui-méeme tout ce 
qu il peut, et meme lui en fournir l’occasion dans 
la mesure du _ possible.” L/idéal américain, en 
“a Vindividualite toute latitude de s'épa- 
nouir librement,”” servait la nation. 


laissant 


C'est au cours de ces années, et sous le feu des 


evenements, que s’est affermie en 


sentiment nouveau de ses devoirs. 


Bergson un 
Devoirs envers 
son pays qu'il ne séparait pas de ses devoirs inter- 
nationaux. I] accepte en 1919 d’entrer au Conseil 
supérieur de Instruction publique et participe 
activement aux discussions qui s‘ouvrent sur la 
réiorme de l’enseignement secondaire; ses. con- 
ceptions, Académie des 
1922, ne 
sérent d'etre @voquéees au cours du débat qui 
s‘ouvrit devant le Parlement. 


devant 
Sciences morales et politiques en 


quil) exposa 


ccs- 


Mais déja il avait mis ce qui lui restait de forces 
au service d'une autre celle de la co- 
operation intellectuelle internationale. 
on percoit les traces de ses séjours aux Etats- 
Unis 


cause: 


Ici encore 


I] avait pu constater les pouvoirs de l'esprit 
sur les décisions politiques, meme les plus graves. 
I] nous le dit lui-meme : dans les conversations 
qu il avait eues avec le colonel House, au_ prin- 
temps, 1917, 


la question d'une organisation durable de la paix vint 
plus d'une fois sur le tapis. Lidee était qu’on 
pourrait fonder en Europe la paix definitive, grace a 
une organisation que les puissances alliées soutien- 
draient de toutes leurs forces jusqu’au jour ot la 
forte deviendrait inutile, les esprits étant pacifiés. 


Nations devait naitre du deé- 


veloppement de cette idee. 


la Societe des 

Bergson ne fut jamais ni naif ni dupe des mots, 
et les événements qui devaient survenir et trapper 
dés sa naissance linstitution nouvelle ne le surpri- 
rent pas. Sa tache proprement politique était 
terminée, mais a la pacification des esprits, il 
accepta d’apporter son concours en organisant sur 
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un plan pratique—je dirai volontiers — prag- 
matique—ce qu’on a appelé les échanges intel- 
lectuels entre les peuples. Appliquant la deécision 
de principe prise en septembre 1921 par I Assem- 
blée de la Société des Nations, le Conseil crea au 
debut de 1922 une Commission internationale de 
cooperation intellectuelle. 

La nouvelle Commission devait etre un organe 
consultatif du Conseil et de PAssemblee Et les 
choix qui furent faits, quand il s‘agit de sa com- 
position, parurent significatifs. 
sur douze noms incontesteés. 


On s‘était accorde 
Pour les sciences: 
Kinstein, alors professeur a VT Universite de Berlin, 
Madame Curie, professeur a /Université de Paris, 
Hale, directeur de TObservatoire de Mont Wilson. 
A cote deux, Vhelleniste Gilbert Murray, profes- 
seur a TUniversité (Oxford, Ruffini, professeur 
de droit a Turin, 
Madrid, de 
Calcutta. 


d'autres maitres venus de 

Serne, d’Oslo, de Rio de Janeiro, de 
Un seul politicien, Jules Destree, mais 
qui, comme ministre des Sciences et des Arts de 
Belgique, par la hauteur de ses vues et son desin- 
téressement, avait acquis une grande authorite: 
ce sont ces personnages éminents qui choisirent 
Is lui firent contiance 
pour négocier en leur nom avec les secrétariats de 
la Société des Nations. 


Tout était a faire, tout était a créer. 


Bergson pour les presider. 


\ucun 
précédent qui l'on put évoquer, aucune methode 
eprouvée a laquelle on put se referer. 
Point de pouvoir de decision, mais un 
pouvoir dont le 
Société des Nations, qui se montra toujours jalous 


simple 
consultatif, secrétariat de la 
de son autorité, pouvait ne tenir nul compte. Et 
quant aux moyens administratifs et financiers, ils 
étaient faibles et incertains. 

Nous apercevons dans les compte-rendus qui 


nous ont été conserves des séances de la Com- 


mission, toutes les difficultés, tous les obstacles 


que Bergson s'est employé a franchir, le 
souvent a contourner. Ses 


plus 
interventions, ou la 
souplesse alterne avec la fermete, le montrent 
péenetré de Vimportance de la mission quil a 
Il ne 
s‘agissait pas, a ses yeux, détablir une tribune 
nouvelle, ou retentirait une “éloquence rhetorict- 
enne,” 


accepté et soucieux de résultats pratiques 


centre de travail.” 
C’est dans ce sens que dés le debut il oriente les 
travaux de 


mais de creer “un 


la Commission. Et il pourra declarer 
Commission a 
(aborder Vexamen de réformes qui pourraient 


avec satisfaction que “‘la evité 


etre qualifiées de chimériques, quoiquil soit: bien 


certain que la chimere d'aujourd’hui — puisse 
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realité de demain.” = Et 4 


la Commission “a 


devenir la souligne 


(autre part evite de se 
} 


conduire comme une espece de 


que 
sur-intelligence, 
(intelligence supranationale.” 

La Commission n’était pas libre dans Vetablisse 
ment de son programme: cCest ainsi que le 
domaine de Vedueation ne lui était pas contie; elle 
n'y put penetrer que lentement, et par des voies 
détourncées, abordant des questions précises  telle 
que les échanges de = professeurs, les 


les equivalences des 


s 


echanges 
d‘étudiants, études et des 
diplomes scientifiques. 
le domaine de la recherche lui etait davantage 
Bergson I'y engagea résolument, prenant 
le soin de présider lui-méme des sous-commis- 
SIONS, telles que celle de la propricte scientifique 
Une collaboration s’établit, qui devait etre durable, 
avec Je Conseil international des recherches qui 
groupait des 
Une accordeée par 
sergson a Vechanve des livres et des instruments 


representants des sciences exactes 


attention particuliere fut 


de travail: i) rédigea Jui-meéeme un memoire 


tendant a Voctroi de la franchise postale et a 


} 


Vextension des conventions existantes aux publi 


cations nonofticielles Kt cest encore Bergson 


qui préesida la sous-commiussion de Inblographie 


ou furent eXNanines cle s projets precis, notaniment 


celui de 


Madame Curie tendant a la 


creation. ce 
} 
i 


]tes 
e 


Inbliographies analvtiques et d™abstracts” 


prenner Index bibliographique est sorti de la. 
la methode employee dans chaque cas, et pour 

chaque spécialite, consistait a se mettre en contact 

internationales, a deter- 


avec les organisateurs 


travail limite et 
les résultats 
paruent encourageants, et Von comprit bien vite 
qual 


miner avec elle un plan de 


precis, a consulter des experts 


fallait davantage Vetablissement = d'un 


organe permanent de la Commission. C'est dans 
cet esprit que Bergson contribua a Ja creation a 
VInstitut 
] 


intellectuelle 


Paris de international de 


pre posa le 


Cooperation 


que gouvernement 
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Mais, 
fonctionner en 


l'Institut commenca de 


Palais 


frangats. quand 
1926 au 
I] avait, quelques mois plus tot, 
Société des Nations, sa 


démission de président de la 


Royal, Bergson 
nétait plus la. 
adressé au Conseil de la 
Commission. I] y 
avait été contraint par la maladie, et aussi une ex 
“Voila 


douze ou quinze ans que je n’ai pris une journee, 


treme fatigue qu'il avouait déja en 1923 


repos.” Un rhu 


déformant devait 


pas une demi-journee de vrai 


matisme articulaire désormats 


Vimobiliser, 
Henri Bergson désormais s’éloignera de toute 
vie active, se consacrant jusqu’en 1932 a Vachieve- 


Vorale et de la 
Senfermant dans 


ment du Deux Sources de la 


Religion, puis une solitude 


grandissante que rompront seulement les visites 
] 


de quelques disciples, de quelques amis. I] vivra 
ainsi, demeuré pariaitement lucide jusqu’a sa 


mort, a Tage de quatre-vingts deux ans, quelques 
apres 


mois Vinvasion de 


la France, en janvier 
1941, dans un Paris envahi 
Replace dans une exacte perspective, le chapitre 


de sa vie que je viens d'évoquer, n'y 
qu'une place restreinte. I] 


Mmportant. 


occupe 


nen est pas moins 
et i! me parait vain d’opposer, comme 
Va fait tel de ses admiurateurs, 
Bos,” 


Cest parce 
qu il tut poussé par le sentiment dun grand devoir 


comme Charles du 
Vhomme social au philosophe.” 


que, dans des circonstances en vérite exception- 
nelles, Bergson accepta de participer a un travail 
politique. Mais il le placa résolument sur un 
plan pratique, et a cet égard il nous laisse un 
parfait exemple de ce que peut faire le philosophe 
dans la cite. 

1945, il s‘est 
Nations 
relations 
intellectuelles internationales, les représentants des 


décembre 
VYUNESCO, 


Umies specialisées dans le domaine des 


Quand, a Londres, en 


agi de créer agence des 


gouvernements ont  repris  quelques-unes des 
notions que Bergson, vingt-cing ans auparavant, 


avait su deéfinir avec lucidite, 
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I propose to talk first of the Library of the 
sritish Museum which is the part of the Museum 
[ know something about. Indeed it was doubtless 
my connection with the Library which led to my 
appointment as Director and Principal Librarian 
at the time when the main task before the Museum 
is the planning of a new building for the library 
departments. 

There is no doubt about the significance of this 
time in the history of the British Museum Library 
or about the importance of the opportunity which 
now offers to plan once more the library service 
of a great comprehensive library. 

I cannot spend time today retracing the past 
history of the British Museum Library, much as 
I should like to do so. But I va word 
about the present building and the impediments 


must say 


to an up-to-date library service which are created 
by it. 

Briefly, the original plan of the present building 
provided for the Library in the rooms along the 
north The building itself had 
been designed on the basis of the King’s Library 
Wing, constructed to house the Library of King 
George IV acquired in 1823. At that time, the 
Library of the British Museum as a whole was by 
modern standards small; it consisted of something 
less than 200,000 volumes. Under the librarian- 
ship of the great Panizzi, however, much progress 
was made, and the space provided in the original 


west and sides. 


plan was seen to be grossly inadequate for the 
Library as Panizzi envisaged it. Looking round 
he hit on the brilliant 
using the great inner courtyard and 
what had not previously been avail- 
reading room and stack space of a 
I call 
this a brilliant expedient because it gave physical 


for means of expanding, 
expedient of 
of providing 
able, a large 
kind which was new in the library world. 


expression to an idea which has been basic to the 
philosophy of the British Museum as a compre- 
hensive institution combining precious remains 
of all the great cultures of the world and a library 
in which these cultures could be. studied. 


As recently as 1921 Sir Frederic Kenyon, one 
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of the most eminent of my predecessors, discussing 
the ideal structure for the 
spoke of it as radiating outwards from its center. 


national museum, 
“In the centre would be the library, the repos- 
itory of the knowledge needed for the administra 
tion of the collections, and itself to no small extent 
based upon and illustrated by them.” 

Powerful and compelling though 
interpretation of the library's function is, | 
hardly say, with this plan before you, how com- 
pletely stultifving from the point of view of de- 


sucn an 


need 


velopment, to say nothing of expansion, such a 
situation is. When it is, as it has been in the 
British Museum, combined with what | might call 
stack-mindedness—so_ regrettable ai feature of 
library thinking, on which I shall have more to 
say in a moment—imaginative development of the 
facilities 
blocked. 


You can imagine therefore with what joy we 


offered by the library is completely 


greeted the possibility of acquiring a completely 
new site for the Library, of a size which would 
allow the provision of all: the services we could 
desire, and in a place where access would be of 
the easiest. “It was towards the end of the war 
that the idea was mooted of a new building for 
the Library, south of the present one, occupying 
the space bounded by Great Russell Street on the 
north, Bloomsbury Street) on the New 
Oxford Street and Bloomsbury Way on the south 


and Bloomsbury Square on the east. Some 7} 


West, 


acres in all. Despite local objection, the plan 
has been approved and I hope that in the course 
of the next year or so plans for the full use of the 
site will be worked out. 

The respects far 
it is very broad in comparison with its depth: the 
frontage is roughly 350 yards, the depth roughly 
100 yards. Almost in the middle of the south 
side of the site stands the very attractive St. 
George’s Church designed by Nicholas Hawkes- 
moor at the end of the seventeenth century. This 
church must be retained, but it will be an 
intrusion into the somewhat irregular rectangle 


site is In some from ideal; 
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formed by the site. It is in our minds to exploit 
the need to provide for the church by suggesting 
an open piazza with the church forming a feature 
shghtly to one side with perhaps a narrower 
opening off the north side of this piazza pro- 
viding a vista of the present colonnade—a 
sibility. which we 


pos- 
have always missed in the 
present building, which allows all too little oppor- 
tunity for viewing this imposing facade from an 
appropriate distance. 

There is, however, the great disadvantage that 
any such provision will split the new building into 
two unequal halves! We may perhaps comfort 
ourselves with the thought that a division of this 
kind would be inevitable with so long a building. 
nothing now architectural style of 


[say about 


the new building—except one thing I do not 
think the new building can be conditioned by the 
present one, except of course in the most general 
way. 1 am sure vou will 


I look upon it agree, 


as likely to be the building of 


with justification WW 
the century 

Architecture and planning, however, are by no 
There are 
1 deal 
As soon as the 
proposal to move the Library is mentioned, the 


means the only problems that arise. 
two which are of great initial importance. 
with what | think is the easier. 


inevitable question is asked: what are you going 
to do with the Reading Room; surely you are not 
going to abandon that! You know the Reading 
Room: a magnificent structure: by far the most 
My admiration 
of it is complete and I revere its creator. But it 


would be gross folly in my view to do anything 


successful of its kind anvwhere 


but make a complete move to the new= site: 
have another round-room in 


a matter for further thought 


should 
the new building is 
and 


whether we 
the architect. The King’s Library may be 
different The building in 
which it is housed was designed expressly for it, 
and it must indeed 

factor in the size of the present building. 


a somewhat case. 
have been the determining 
The 
question of its future must perhaps be left. in 
abevance for the time being: but I can envisage 
the King’s Library, one of the most impressive 
rooms in london, 


forming a fine 


milieu for special exhibitions 


remarkably 
and indeed for 
social events such as we recently arranged for 
the visit of the Grolier Club. 

The second of the two problems is the really 
big one and goes to the very 
thinking. 
hensiveness in. the 


root of library 
It concerns the conception of compre- 
great 


libraries of the world 
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in general, and in this case, the British Museum 
in particular. What are the absolutely ideal re- 
quirements for a great library? First J 
that it have all the 
second that one should be able to trace them in 


suppose 
should books one wants; 
the catalogue and get them without delay; third 
that one should have access, if necessary, to the 
shelves to scan a particular subject; and fourth, 
these 
and 
I do not mind telling you, if you did 
not already that difficult to 
Yet these are the present-day assump- 
tions, broadly speaking, which lie at the root of 


I suppose, one should be able to do all 


things in an atmosphere of friendliness 
comfort. 
suspect it, this is 
provide. 
service based on a 


a library comprehensive 


collection. I am deliberately disregarding tor the 
called the 


forward-looking side of a library's work 


moment what might be dynamic 

The problem of meeting these requirements has 
heen met in various ways and with varying de- 
grees of success in many of the great libraries. 
It has not vet been posed quite so fairly and 
British Museum, 
according 


squarely as it will be for the 


which will, if all goes 


to plan. be 
starting a new building from scratch with all the 
desiderata for the ideal library service laid clearly 
before tt. 

I have spoken elsewhere about the barriers 
which mere size seems to interpose between the 
and the bulk of the 
which and 


books: the 
makes 
cumbrous; the 


readers stored 


material access service slow 


and size and complexity of 
the catalogue which terrifies and often defeats the 
unskilled expert: 


the difficulty in threading one’s way through the 


user and depresses — the 
multiplicity of books and subjects in which one 
These diff- 
culties are becoming clearer to the controllers of 
the great libraries: 


is not interested to those one needs, 


but the methods of resolving 
them are not vet anything like worked out 
we do so in the 
building ? 


Can 
sritish Museum Library 
retain, done 
so, the feeling of intimacy and friendliness which 
is so happy a characteristic of our relations with 
the bulk of our readers ? 


new 


Can we when we have 


There is no doubt that in the last few vears the 
most successful services for the public and for 
scholars have been developed in the Museum's 
special sections: the Manuscript Student Room, 
the Music Room, the Map Room, the North 
Library—the Rare Book Room of the Depart- 
ment of Printed Books and the Oriental Students’ 


Room, and the Print Room. But even in these 
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very successful sections of the British Museum 
great difficulties have arisen because of the phys- 
ical separating of manuscript music from printed 
music; manuscript from printed maps; and also 
from another quite anomalous development: great 
collections like the Royal Music Library, graci- 
presented by H.M. The Queen in 1957, 
which has been included in the Department of 
Printed unit, 


scripts (including of course some ninety volumes 


ously 


Books as a contain many manu- 
of Handel autographs ). 

I have little doubt that it is by a development 
of small units that the best service can be offered 
The problem is to 


coordination of the 


to scholars and public alike. 


ensure the = close smaller 
while at the same time encouraging their 


individuality. 


entities, 


Can this be done; are we barking up the wrong 
tree; can all these many-sided requirements be 
institution ? 

Just as I am certain that a policy of decentrali- 
zation is essential for the full large 
comprehensive library, | am equally certain that 


given the possibility of 


combined in one 


use of a 


decentralization of its 
services the comprehensive library with its highly 
qualified staff, highly developed acquisition and 
accessioning arrangements, great reputation and 
substantial means, can offer something which a 
number of units acting separately cannot offer. 
\nd that something, if it can be provided, can 
make the great comprehensive library far greater 
than the sum of its parts. 

On the other hand | 
say that, if the cannot 
itself consciously to combat the great 
service which lurk in its path, then it 
much better to abandon it and break it up into a 


would go so far as to 


g 
great library organize 
enemies to 


would be 


series of parts, each capable of doing its own job 
efficiently. 

Where does this lead us? 1 
to me, to a system of decentralization round a 
Translated into 
library we should aim | think at a central reading 


Inevitably, it seems 


central core. terms of a new 
room supported by contiguous specialized reading 
rooms—which might be separate rooms or, more 
desirably, alcove rooms leading off the main room. 
These series of general plus specialized reading 
rooms would be supported in turn by rooms for 
specialized material for manuscripts, music, maps, 
state papers, related within themselves, but per- 
haps situated on the floor above the main reading 
rooms 

consider to be 


Planning for reading rooms | 
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infinitely more important than planning book 
[ have long felt that the provision of 
facilities for readers in the British Museum has 


heen bedeviled by preoccupation with problems 


stacks. 


of book storage. By comparison, book storage is 
easier to provide than well-thought-out reading 
space. 

On the other hand, it is widely agreed that 
ready access to the shelves is also a desideratum. 
This must also be provided if possible. I have in 
mind a divided book stack or rather several book 
stacks built in such a way that they would be 

Thus, a 
series of four book stacks, with the height of the 


related to the various reading rooms. 


reading rooms a multiple of the height of the 
stacks could provide open access in each reading 
room of material relevant to the subjects dealt 
with in that 
this view by the assertion which I have every 
that a comparatively 
books and periodicals in almost any 


room, [I am somewhat fortified in 


reason to accept, small 
number of 
subject is sufficient to meet a large percentage of 
demand. 
that a 


meet 75 or 8O per 


the current For example it has been 
library of 100,000 
cent of the normal 


requirements of scientists and technologists 


maintained volumes 


could 
If this is so, | look forward to being able to 
provide a series of specialized collections sufficient 
for most of the requirements of readers, sup 
ported, of course, by the main stack for volumes 
which have ceased to qualify for inclusion in what 
might he called the reference collections. 
Planning to meet a multiplicity of desiderata is 
not easy and in any case is rendered doubly diffi 
cult by the 
new building into two portions as I have already 


almost inevitable division of the 


mentioned. | have a further requirement for my 
reading rooms: that they should be easy of access 
to the street. Nothing is more tiring than a long 
approach ending in a flight of steps followed by 
a further walk through a monumental entrance 
hall. I want access to be simple and direct and 
encouraging rather than daunting. 

The kind of 
course to 


same consideration applies of 


the catalogues, which, besides being 
built up into one general whole, must also be 
broken down into manageable components for the 
unskilled and easily discouraged reader. 

1 am here breaking up library service in the 
traditional sense and I am sure that I could find 
no more sympathetic audience than the American 
Philosophical Society to whom to express my 
devout wish that collections of books, the precious 
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life-blood of the master spirits, will always con 
tinue to provide a paradise, to use Erasmus’s 
word for other human spirits, whether masterful 
or merely humdrum. 

On the other hand, to quote Milton again, we 
must not remain content to “praise a_ fugitive 
and cloistered virtue unexercised and unbreathed. 
that never sallies out and sees her adversary, but 
slinks out of the race when that immortal garland 
and heat.”’ 
Books have to play their part in the hurly burly 
of modern life 


is to be run for, not without dust 
[ look upon the British Museum 
vital dynamic 
participant in the life of the community, exploit- 


ing its vast 


as fulfilling the function of a 


collections and serving as the power 


house of information—not only perhaps for the 
U.K. but 


and the 


tor the countries of the Commonwealth 
rest of the The 


science can T hope be brought to serve mankind 


world resources of 


in this held as in so many others. [et us empha- 


size that these are two directions in which | en 


visage future activity; neither is a substitute for 
W 
‘Wo worth 


the other; both are supremely we while 


I could go on outlining what must sound more 
like pipe-dreams than the discussion of practical 
matters and perhaps Tam lucky that T cannot at 
present attempt to give chapter and verse for 
plans to carry them out. [ must emphasize too 
that | am at present setting out my own pre 
conceptions ; it will be some time before our plans 


shall be 


content, however, i [ emphasize to vou my belief 


take shape on the drawing board. | 


in the great Library and my determination to at 
tempt to remove some of the reproaches which 
have, with justification, been levelled against it 

Curiously enough, the problem which is facing 
the British Museum museum, if | may put it that 
to that which 
faces the Library. The question of comprehensive 


way, is in my view very similar 
ness versus specialization which I have already 
mentioned in the case of the Library is raised in 
an almost equally acute form by the “museum” 
departments. 

The British you 
know, by an Act of Parliament in 1753 which was 
entitled “An Act for the purchase of the Museum 
or Collection of Sir Hans Sloane and of the 
Harleian Collection of Manuscripts, and for pro- 
repository for the better 
reception and more convenient use of the said 
collections and of the Cottonian library.” 

I think it true to say the Library 


was the more important part of the original col- 


Museum was founded, as 


viding one general 


would be 
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lections of the British Museum, yet it was not 
Collection of 
glass terra 
and brooches was bought for the 


before the Hamilton (greek 


long 


vases, Classical bronzes, cottas, gems 


museum and 
started a period of extraordinarily rapid growth, 
culminating in Towneley 
Marbles in 1805 and the Elgin Marbles in 1816, 


and the acquisition of the Rosetta Stone, statues 


the purchase of the 


and sarcophagi from Egypt after the capitulation 
of Alexandria in 1801 Shortls that the 
excavations of Sir Henry Layard at Nimrud and 
Nineveh in) Mesopotamia, and the collections of 
Sir Henry General at 
Baghdad, gave the Museum the bulk of its great 
collection ot 


after 


Rawlinson, Consul 
Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities 
nineteenth century the activities of 
Wollaston Franks. laid 
the foundations of the great prehistoric, medieval, 


later in the 
one of the Keepers, Sir 
and renaissance collections 

that the Museum has 
enormously rich collections of the antiquities of 
all the main cultures of the 
been 


The position today is 


world. ‘These have 


well cared for, well catalogued, on the 


whole, and have been made available both in the 
public galleries and in the 


students’ rooms. at- 


tached to the various departments. There is no 


denving, however, that space both for display and 


study is sadly lacking and that such space as ts 


available is often unsuitable and sometimes un- 
There is thus a space problem in the 
which 1s not to that in the 
Not only is 


planned, coordinated space. 


attractive. 
Museum dissimilar 


Library. more space needed, but 

Moreover, the ultimate justification for com 
prehensiveness in the Museum, which stems from 
the belief expressed in the founding Act of the 
Museum that all arts have a con- 


nection with each other, is that it can contribute 


and sciences 
something over and above the sum of the best 
achievements of each of the departments—com 
prehensiveness based on fully developed individual 
departments. 

Thus the basic condition for the effectiveness of 
the Museum seems to me to be curiously paral- 
leled by those I have outlined as essential for the 
effectiveness of the Library. 

The present time, therefore, | look upon as a 
period of consolidation and planning. 
tion by 


Consolida- 
round off the 
scholars and to fill 
up gaps, especially by the acquisition of outstand- 
ing pieces, such as these: 


considered attempts to 


collections for the benetit of 


planning by seriously 
examining the present facilities for students and 
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public and considering possible re-alignments and 
re-arrangements, 

Not all the damage suffered during the war 
has vet been made Zot ul. The upper floors of the 
south and west sides of the building were either 
completely destroyed or seriously damaged and 
have been out of use since 1941. The so-called 
Terra Cotta Room has recently been reconstructed 
and re-opened, as has the whole of the Depart- 
ment of Coins and Medals. There remain the 
rest of the galleries in the western wing, the 
Greek Vase Rooms and the Greek Bronze Room 
which were not so seriously damaged and which 
we hope to bring into use once more during the 
next twelve months. The Duveen Galleries, built 
just before the war to re-house the Elgin Marbles, 
were also extensively, though — superficially, 
damaged ; these again, it is hoped, we shall repair 
and bring into use in the course of the next 
eighteen months or two vears. The so-called 
Central Saloon at the top of the main staircase 
was completely destroyed in the great raid of 
May, 1941. Temporary roofs were constructed 
at the time and temporary exhibition space was 
created inside the damaged shell of the building. 
The time has now come to renew this portion 
of the building. It is a most important operation, 
not only in itself, but also because any modifica- 
tions that are made here in the original Smirke 
building may well prove the pattern for future 
development elsewhere. There is no getting 
away from the fact that despite its grandeur the 
British Museum building is by no means easy to 
adapt to changing ideas of museum work, nor 
can it easily be extended in any direction! — It 
may, however, be possible to steal a little more 
exhibition and student space by the construction 
of galleries in many of the rooms. The debate 
on this subject is about to be joined and | must 
refrain at the moment from further comment. 
I consider it of prime importance to respect 
Smirke’s architecture, but with that general 
proviso, | am all for using some of the space 


at the top of the rooms which at present is, if not 
wasted, at any rate not put to possible profitable 
use. 

In general it can be said that in all the depart- 
ments of the Museum great efforts have been and 
are being made to provide good facilities for the 
study of all the objects in the collections, whether 
they be cuneiform tablets, fragments of Greek 
pottery, or ethnographical specimens from the 
South Sea Islands or the Arctic. 

What is to happen when the library depart- 
ments finally migrate across Great Russell Street 
to their new quarters? We are even now 
planning the redisposal of the space which will 
become available. This is not so great as one 
might have hoped. The Reading Room and book 
stacks for example are of doubtful value for 
museum purposes, even for storage, though it 
will doubtless be possible to adapt the stacks for 
some useful purpose. The King’s Library might, 
as I have already suggested, be retained as a 
place for occasional exhibitions: it is too beautiful 
a room to be sacrificed, if sacrifice can be avoided. 
But what of the Reading Room? With that sad 
and disturbing question ringing in your ears | will 
bring my discourse to a close. 

It seems to me that the future of the British 
Museum presents a great and stimulating chal- 
lenge. To plan and design for another century. 
To provide the best possible facilities for students 
to study the cultures of the past. To display the 
great treasures of the past and to make them 
come alive for the man in the street. To utilize 
the treasures of the Library to the full for the 
benefit of mankind. 

May I quote the -lreopagitica just once more 
and then I have done: ‘Methinks I see in my 
mind a noble and puissant nation rousing herself 
like a strong man after sleep, and shaking her 
invincible locks: Methinks I see her as an eagle 
muing her mighty youth, and kindling her un 


dazl'd eves at the full midday beam; 
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Read N 0 


THe yEAR 1450 is commonly given as the date 
of the foundation of the Vatican Library by that 
celebrated of the 
Nicholas V. This date may be accepted from the 
humanistic point of view for it employs the term 


Maecenas Renaissance, 


| % DI ee 


“library” in its modern sense. 

The historian, however, of the Vatican Library 
will feel constrained to assign a much earlier date 
for its foundation: the ) 1369 
the collections and 
pontifical documents have, quite properly, been 


year For, -as a 


matter of fact, of books 


divided into three periods, depending upon the 
places where they were gathered and preserved ; 
these are known as: the Lateran Library, the 
Avignon Library and the Vatican Library. 
When the last two Avignon Popes returned to 
take up residence in Rome, they chose to live, 
not the but in the 
Vatican, and it was there that they gathered the 


manuscripts that had been brought from Avignon, 


in the palace of l_ateran, 


many of which, even down to these, our own times, 
are preserved in the Vatican Library. 
no doubt that they the 
Vatican Library. 


There 1S 
were founders of the 
In order to avoid any contusion, let me call this 
1450 the “Pre- 


The earhest years of this in 


period between the years 1369 and 
Vatican Library 


teresting period are still effectively unknown and 
it 1s 


a distinct pleasure for me on this happy 
occasion to offer to the members of the American 
Philosophical Society the first fruits of this study 
which is indeed intimately concerned with my 
subject: The preservation and reproduction of the 
manuscripts of the Vatican Library through the 
centuries. 

I will use as documentation the books of entries 
and withdrawals et Fixttus) of the 
Roman Curia at Avignon for the years 1306-1370. 
The original documents are preserved today in 
the Secret Archives of the Vatican. I say 
that the source of our documentation is certain, 


(/ntroitus 


may 


for here we are not in the realm of fantasy or 
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mere legend; we are talking of exact numbers and 
carefully tended accounts 

It was in the vear 1365 that Pope Urban \ 
made the momentous decision that he and all of 
the Roman 
Rome. 


Avignon should return 
One of the greatest problems involved 


Curia of 
this move was that of transporting the books and 
documents of the Curia. 

In the Palace of the Popes at Avignon there 
had collected 
manuscripts, and about a 


been some two thousand literary 


thousand volumes ot 
the Papal Chancery, the records of the churches, 
the books of the popes, all of which comprised the 
Treasure of the Church, the Thesaurus Ecclesiae 
The Chancery documents were not, as they are 
today, volumes of archives, but living books, 1 
ven 
the, 


which entries were made from day to day. 
in the time of Pope Sixtus V 1590 
made up the Secret Library. 


(1585 


Now, of all this imposing collection of manu 
scripts: Apostolic treaties with 
various sovereigns, collections of Bulls, privileges 


Constitutions, 


granted, rosters of persons, lists of sworn attesta- 
tions, tax rolls, the records of the papal treasury. 
there existed naturally only a single copy of each. 
Their or would have been a 
veritable catastrophe for the Church: the Curia, 
the Chancery, the whole of the administrative 
life of the papacy would have been paralyzed in 
a moment. 


destruction 


loss 


The danger of their dispersal or destruction 
was hardly an idle fear. If it were decided to 
carry them by land from Avignon to Rome, there 
were the dangers of wars and of the countless 
bandits that infested the roads of medieval Europe 
If they were to travel by sea, they would be 
exposed to Mediterranean pirates, and the not 
unlikely danger of shipwreck, which was very 
frequent in those times, 

With singular courage and determination, Pope 
Urban V_ took the only decision possible ; he 
ordered that every one of these hundreds of manu- 
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scripts should be carefully copied and the copies 
sent to Rome. The originals, meantime, were 
to remain, well guarded, in the Palace or, rather, 
Fortress of the Popes in Avignon. 

Today, from a distance of six hundred years 
we can follow, with considerable admiration, the 
organization and this tremendous 
project in all its minute details. Thus, the Pope 
appointed the pontifical notary, Ioannes Rosset, 
as Commissioner fo the copying of the books to 
he transported to Rome. 


execution of 


His first preoccupation was the problem = of 
getting the enormous quantity of parchment that 
would be needed for the project. For this he 
turned to the Jewish merchants Mayometo, Isaac 
Marvay, Joseph Dalegum, Iuffeto, and especially 
to Silvetus de Stella, who was especially honored 
by the Pope and named ‘Administrator pergame- 
narum pro Domino nostro Papa,” the Commis- 
sioner of Parchment for His Holiness, the Pope. 
the 


instructions were given as to the number of pieces 


Once parchment was acquired, specific 


and their shape: maior forma, media forma, me- 
and it 
was specified that the sheets should be smooth, 


diocris forma (large, medium, and small) ; 


evenly trimmed and folded together so as to form 
even and perfect signatures. This obviously re- 
quired facilities for binding, and we know the 
names of those who were engaged for that stage 
of the work: Peter Savere and Silvetus de Stella. 

The formal organization of the work of tran- 
scription was very the 
Rosset engaged the services of a large 
number of clerici scriptores, all expert calligra- 
phers and very well paid. Fortunately, out of the 
dusty records of six centuries ago, we are able to 
the names of clerical 
William of Peter Valerius, 
Bernard of Molina, Raymond Pancheneri, Martin 
Massuelli, Vincent Ferrandi, Nicholas of Nastia, 
and ever so many others. Rosset distributed the 
work among groups of these scribes, divided ac- 
cording to the 
be transcribed. It is interesting that he reserved 
himself the most that of 
doing the indexes of the papal documents and the 
copying of the oldest manuscripts. 


carefully arranged and 


notary 


recover some of these 
scribes: Constance, 


ditferent kinds of documents to 


lor troublesome task, 


this enormous 
task could not be completed before the date set 


It was clear that the whole of 
for the departure of the Pope for Rome, and so 
he separated from the rest the most urgently 
needed volumes. The binding of these was very 
carefully removed, the quaternions separated, and 
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individual signatures given, each to a scribe for 
simultaneous the interests of 
When a volume had thus been finished, 


the original signatures, as well as the new copies 


transcription in 


3] reed, 


were carefully collated and rebound and prepared 
for shipping. This whole procedure, so similar 
to the technique of the pecia, invented by the 
university booksellers, is completely described in 
the invoice submitted by Rosset and de Stella, 
dated September 22, 1367. 

Finally, the time came for transporting the 
manuscripts and it was decided they should go 
by sea. Ships were engaged wherever available 
and many of the sailors were Catalans from Porto- 
Er): the 
Marti, 


Jerenguer of Marseille. 


vendres Some. of 


Bru, 


owners were: 
Nicolau de 
Among the vessels were 
the Santa Ventura, the Santa Caterina, and the 


Joan 


Rafols, Jeroni Tolon, 


Santa Marina. The books and parchments were 
It is amusing to read 
of shipping charges paid for cases filled) with 


not the only passengers. 


books, with peas and cheese, another with almonds 
and that both 
case, the whole shipment, after much 
wandering in the Mediterranean, finally arrived 
in Rome. 


one contained books and cheese. 


In any 


The vreatest care had been devoted to the 
libri papae, which Urban V_ kept near him 
throughout the whole of the voyage. Many of 


these were very precious because of their jewelled 
bindings, for their musical notations or for their 
brilliant iluminations. Especially prized was the 
hook Super Adae et Evae the 
Evangeliarium papale (the Pope’s own copy of the 
Gospels) written in letters of gold and silver with 
many illuminations, 


histortis and 


A special silver container 
this manuscript on the 
These books also arrived in Rome and, 


was made to protect 
journey. 
together with the copies of the Registrum, were 
deposited in the Vatican. 

The Vatican Library, therefore, was born of 
the desire and the urgent need to preserve these 
hundreds of volumes from the danger of dispersal 
and destruction. 

The final thought of Urban V 
parture was for the many books that were to be 
left behind in Avignon. So that they might be 
safely preserved, he ordered the entrances to the 
Fibrary to be walled up de lapidthus cum cemento, 


before his de- 


with stone and cement. 

The restoration of manuscripts, however, had 
heen practiced by the Papal Libraries even from 
the vear 1300; as an example we may mention 
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the complete restoration that was made of the 
several volumes of Clement V's First 
of all, the volumes were separated into their in- 
dividual signatures, the leaves that had become 
wrinkled were smoothed out, the leaves that had 
damaged filled in and = fragmentary 
passages were completed; finally, the books were 
rebound in new 


sermons. 


been were 
We can understand the 
Importance that was attached to this work from 
the price that was paid for it: 11 
4 solidi. 


It is now necessary for us to pass to the golden 


covers 


florins and 


era of the Vatican Library, a period that began 
with Pope Nicholas V. just 


century before the discovery of 


one-half 
\merica. In that 
had taken 
the fall of Constantinople, the invention of 
printing, 


about 


period three very notable incidents 
place: 
and the full flowering of humanism in 
a decisive 

Vatican 


Library, especially in the preservation and ‘con- 


Rome All of these facts were to have 


influence on the development of the 
servation of its manuscripts, a story that is not 
very well known. 

The directing the Vatican 
Library and the group who frequented its halls 
were humanists, partial to the Greek and Latin 
and ardent beautiful 
manuscripts which contained the works of these 
authors. 


men who were 


classics admirers of the 
Unfortunately, some of the manuscripts 
that came to the Vatican were in a deplorable state 
ot preservation, especially those that were oldest 
and most For a time, it looked as if 
the deterioration of these manuscripts could not 
be arrested. their reading of the 
classical authors persuaded the humanists that 
they had found. the difficulties. 
Wood, resin, oil, and the sap of cedar and evpress 
would work the 


precious. 
However, 


panacea of all 
from all 
corruption the books and manuscripts, keeping 
them intact for all eternity. 

One ol 


miracle of preserving 


historian of the 
Vatican Library, quoted in this connection the 


our humanists, an 


passage from «Irs poetica of Horace : 


Speramus carmina fing 
posse, linenda cedro et laevi servanda cupresso ? 


They took pains also to allude to the remark of 
Ovid “Nee titulus minio, nee cedro charta” 
also the 


and 
“cedro nune licet ambules perunctus” 
which was addressed by Martial to one of his own 
Persius. 

With admirable practicality they placed greater 
stress on the testimony of the historian Pliny than 


books and the “cedro digna locutus” of 
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they did on the winged words of the poets, and 
in his Naturalis Historia they 


preservative power of certain trees; “ex 


learned of the 

cedro, 

resina laudatissima, materiae vero ipsi aeternitas.” 

Pliny had told how the works of Numa Pompuilius 

were found absolutely intact after having been 
Py 


buried for 535 years because “libros citratos 


(because the books had been treated 


fuisse”’ with 
oil of citron), as well as his more precise words, 
“cedri oleo peruncta materies nec tineam nec 
cariem sentit” (any material that had been dipped 
in oil of cedar will never know decay or worms ) 
They also made use of the corroborative opinion 
of Dioscorides in the same way we quote the 
opinion of a scientist 


\t the 


not to endanger the pages of their manuscripts 


same time our librarians were caretul 


with just any preservative that happened to come 


to hand, Anvelo Rocca, historian of the Vatican 


Library, who was born at the beginning of the 


he 
hiteenth century, wrote that, in his opinion, the 


best and safest results of those so proudly pre- 
sented by the classical authors would be obtained 
by reducing the wood and leaves of cedar and 
cypress into a very fine powder which was then 
sprinkled profusely inside the manuscripts while 
the covers were also rubbed with the powder. 

In the 
Vatican 


sixteenth there existed in the 


Library a 


century 


more or less rudimentary 
laboratory for the repair of books as well as a 
bindery. Many details 


observe even today give evidence of the pains they 


which we can clearly 


took in their work: thus torn pieces of parchment 
were carefully sewn together, again neat patches 
were made on pages where there were gaps, and 
the ancient binding was remade, using, as much 
This labora- 
tory enjoyed periods ot great progress in the later 
centuries. 


as possible, the original materials. 


At the end of the nineteenth century, 
thanks to the direct intervention of Father Franz 
Ehrle, the laboratory was recognized as a model 
of its kind; generous use was made of strips of 
silk and gelatine, just as at the present time, for 
certain 


are accustomed to make 


use of different plastic materials. 


restorations we 


The damages that had been suffered by the 
manuscripts were the object of extreme care by 
our ancient librarians and they made efforts to 
correct the ravages of time with the means that 
were available to them in their own day. It had 
become clear, for example, that certain insects 
showed a distinct preference for the spines ot 


some of the recent bindings. They came to the 
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conclusion that the paste made of flour which was 
used as a glue in the binding offered to these 
pasta which 
Asa was decided to mix 
with the paste a little vinegar and verdigris, ex 
aris rubigine vel viridi are, 
these enemies of books. 


insects a they found extremely 


appetizing. result it 
in order to destroy 


Much more important was the worry that was 
caused by spots of various colors, particularly 
purplish, which appeared on certain pages of the 
manuscripts. These stains slowly but inevitably, 
it seemed, grew in size and in depth until they 
would destroy the book. with an 

the thought them- 
However, guided by the evidence 
of Vitruvius they came to the conclusion that it 
was the lack of sunlight and ventilation and the 
excess of humidity and dust that had accumulated 
on the shelves that was, in large part, responsible 
for these stains which could not be erased. 


Thus faced 


invisible enemy, librarians 


selves helpless. 


It was around the year 1450 when Pope 
Nicholas V conceived the idea of constructing a 
special building for the Vatican Library that 


would be well lighted and airy, with windows on 


both sides. Death prevented his accomplishing 
this project, but it was realized during the pon- 
tificate of Pope Sixtus V. The [ 


the Library took great care to open and close 


custodians of 


the windows each day according to the weather 
at the time. 

It is interesting 
Vatican Library, 
centuries after the 


to observe how, even in the 
history repeats itself. Four 
Vatican Librarians sprinkled 
the dust of cedar in the manuscripts in order to 
combat the ravages of insects, today we do the 
same thing, but we use DDT. 

They discovered that the paste used as glue in 
the bindings attracted insects and in order to 
destroy them, they made use of verdigris; we 
have discovered that the same effect can be pro- 
duced by using a plastic paste with strips of silk 
in the restoration of books and we have had to 
fall back on practically the same means for poison- 
ing the destructive insects. We recently ordered 
a large supply of Paris Green in order to dis- 
courage the industrious termites. 

In the sixteenth century certain attempts were 
made to control the relative stability of tempera- 
ture and humidity in the rooms of the Library ; 
we try to achieve the same effect today by the 
use of air conditioning and humidity control. 
the and = study 
practically took refuge in the monasteries and the 


Before Renaissance reading 
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The 


immeasurably 


universities. Renaissance, however, in- 
the for reading. 


While the transcription of manuscripts was a 


creased fever 
very slow process and at the same tine extremely 
printing the 
beautifully : copies 


costly, seemed to solve problem 
could be 
produced and at a quite reasonable price. 

The growth of humanism also had the result 
of increasing the love for these texts, both sacred 


and profane, which were so much closer to the 


any number of 


\ 
+}, 
illts 


For 
search developed and comparisons were 


original works themselves. reason re- 
made of 
the printed books with the mos! ancient manu- 
scripts, especially those which at that time were 
considered the best witnesses to the text of the 
archetype. 

At this time there began to appear the first 
elaborated editions. Naturally there 1s no reason 
for us to tell the story of Aldus Manutius or of 
Erasmus but I do wish to mention of 
Giovannt Andrea de’ Bussi, who was called 
Aleriense, Prefect of the Vatican Library, a noted 
patron of the first German printers who came to 
Rome. It the 
printers a great number of editiones principes 
which were exhumed from the manuscripts of the 
Vatican. Many of 


make 


was he who made accessible to 


our manuscripts today show 
in their margins copious variant reading in the 
hand of 

Generous 


Aleriense and of other humanists. 
privileges were granted by Pope 
Nicholas V and Pope Sixtus IV for the study and 
copying and finally for the loan of Vatican manu- 
scripts. However the abuses of this privilege 
caused Sixtus V to forbid the loan of manuscripts. 
Nevertheless, provisions were made for the copy- 
ing of the manuscripts in the Library and this 
task was entrusted to the ancient Scriptores of 
the Vatican. 

Progress in the art of engraving, which was 
closely allied to the developments in_ printing, 
soon made it possible to reproduce the characters 
and the illuminations of the manuscripts with 
At the end of the 
sixteenth century the Vatican Library made use 


considerable ease and fidelity. 


of wood engraving to reproduce with fidelity and 
in sufficient number the ancient scripts. 

Interesting examples of this are the decorations 
painted on the wall of the Sistine Hall which por- 
tray various imaginary alphabets, such as Hebrew, 
Chaldean, Phoenician, Etruscan, 
Hlirian, and many others. These were reproduced 
by wood engraving in the official history of the 
Vatican Library. 


Armenian, 
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In the following century, the seventeenth, the 
famous Zanetti cut in 
certain leaves taken directly 
scripts and thus: Furemplum 
reddo ex The 
time was finally ripe for the attempt to reproduce 


Roman engraver copper 
from Vatican manu- 
signed his) work 


Vaticano codice manuscripto. 


complete manuscripts. Special mention should be 
that 
uminations in the works of Virgil which were 
I irgiltus and the 

These manuscripts, both of 


made of the engravings reproduced the 


contained in_ the laticanus 
lirgilius Romanus. 
the fourth century, were a source of great fascina- 
thon for the Politian, 

Fulvio 


humanists such as Bembo, 


Pontanus, the vounger Manutius, and 


Orsini, as well as later on, to the learned Bene- 
dictnes Dom Jean Mabillon and Dom Bernard 
Around the 1630. they 


attention of cardinals: the 


Monttaucon 

attracted the 
famous Cardinal Barberini 
and the Cardinal Both of 
them, a few years apart, entrusted the reproduc- 
tion of 


vear also 
two 
Librarian, Francesco 
Camillo Massimo 
the Virgilian iluminations in color to the 
famous Italian painters of that time. 

The purpose of these copies was to make it 
possible to get from the paintings the most faith- 
ful possible engravings so as to put them at the 


disposition of the public in an indefinite number 


This 


was entrusted to the 
Jartoh and in 1677 
there appeared in) Rome the first edition with 


\ second 


of copies. work 


competent engraver named 
fifty-five beautiful Virgilian engravings 
L7Z5: 


Most important was the edition of 1741 when 


edition came out in 


the text of Virgil was reproduced in its entirety 
in Rustic Capital Script; at the bottom of the 
page were added the variant readings from the 


Vatican manuscript 3867 as well as those of the 
printed edition which had appeared in Lyons in 
16080, 


1763 


A second edition made its appearance in 
and still another 1765, 
and others in later years. 


two vears later in 

The famous manuscript of the Comedies of 
Terence, Vatican manuscript 38608, enjoved a fate 
The portrait 
of Terence, the traditional masks and the repre- 
sentations of the attracted 
great attention among the learned and they were 
painted, engraved, and published. 

There was only one drawback to this faithful 
With the 
lithography the Prefect of the 
Cardinal Angelo Mai, had the 
courage to publish the manuscript of Homer from 


similar to the Virgilian manuscripts. 


Dramatis Personae 


representation: they were not in color. 
discovery of 
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andthe 
these 


Milan 
design for 


the Ambrosian Library in 
Virgilius The 
volumes was entrusted to Ruspi and the lithogra- 
phy to Degenhart. Somewhat later in the art of 
reproduction came the era of heliotypy and photo- 
tvpy and at the end of 1881 there were published 
the tabulae  phototipicae, 
manuscript of the Bible known as Codex B. 

In 1882 the authorities of the Library proposed 
to publish each month fascicules with the title 


Maticanus. 


certain pages of the 


“plates reproduced helio-typographically of the 
most famous Vatican manuscripts.” 

As things progressed in this field, the V 
phototypically — the 


atican 
Library great 
Kgyptian papyri of the Vatican and some pages 
of the beautiful Gospels that are written in letters 


The 


reproduced 


of gold and silver on purple parchment 
reproductions in color came out beautifully. 
In the vears 1889-1890 there was undertaken 
the phototypic reproduction of the entire manu- 
script, the most celebrated of all those possessed 
by the 
venerable books in the world: the 
of the fourth 
biblical scholars as Codex 


one of the most 
sible in Greek 
known among 
B, the Vaticanus. 

In 1898 the Prefect of the Vatican ‘Library, 
Father hrle Saint) Gall in 
Switzerland = four scholars, Theodor 
Mommsen, Henri Omont, Karl Zangemetster, and 
louis de Vries, to consider the pre blem of phe ITO- 


Vatican Library and 


century which is 


Franz invited to 


eminent 


graphing the most precious) manuscripts in 


European libraries and oof publishing them 
phototypically, in so far as possible. 

This attended with the 
happy results, for in the same year there appeared 
the first volume of the collection of 
manuscripts phototypice expresst. This 


has, up to the present time, grown into about 


conference was most 
Vatican 


series 


The choice 
was made of the most famous manuscripts without 
reference to the authors or 


forty volumes of the Series maior. 


their contents. 
Manuscripts reproduced were the Bible, the works 
of Cicero, of Cosmas Indicopleustes, Petrarch, 
Dante, Virgil, Terence, Cornelius Fronto, 
Claudius Ptolemaeus. 


and 
Included also in the series 
was the famous Joshua Roll, the Monumenta di 
paleogratia musicale, the Gospels of Assemani, 
the Registrum of Pope Innocent ITI, 
manuscripts which continues to be published by 


a series of 


the Vatican, so well known there is no need of 
a detailed list because the 
progress in the use of photography for repro- 


here. Likewise, 


ducing manuscripts is so commonly taken for 
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granted today, there is no need to go into that 
at the present time. 

Nevertheless, it could be of interest for me to 
reply to the question that is inevitably in your 
minds: when did libraries first grant permission 
for the photographing of their manuscripts ? 
In so far as regards the Vatican Library, the 
first that registered that of 
February 23, 1860; hence, we shall shortly have 
the 


request Was Was 


centenary of the day when some Vatican 
manuscripts were first made available to scholars 
by photography. This first request came from the 
Ambassador of Czar Alexander IT of Russia and 
it was made by his chamberlain, Count Ouvranoff. 
The request was for photographs of twenty-eight 
Vatican manuscripts, many of which contained 
iuminations. 

A few vears later there came into being in the 
Vatican Library a photographic laboratory which 
has been constantly improved. Today the labora- 
tory Is excellently equipped so as to be able to 
provide copies by any kind of photography from 
As a result, 
at the present time about 55,000 Vatican manu- 


scripts 


black and white through ultra-violet. 


have been completely reproduced — by 


photography ; the number of pages photographed, 


including manuscripts and entire printed books 


ANSELM M. 
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or portions of either, has now passed 40,000,000 
pages. 

Individual scholars or learned societies without 
any exception or privilege can at the present time 
obtain photographic reproductions of any manu 
script, incunabulum, printed book, or document 
that exists in the Vatican Library. 

Our Laboratory is also at the service of all 
students. Thus it has provided a stupendous 
number of photographs of its manuscripts for 
Saint Louis University in Saint Louis, Missouri. 
Almost all of the Hebrew manuscripts have been 
provided in photographie copies for the University 
of Jerusalem and all of the printed books in the 
Palatine collection heen the Uni- 


have sent to 


versity of Heidelberg. Similarly manuscripts 
have been provided to many other universities. 
Today the Vatican Library, nourished as it is 
in the tradition of centuries, seeks now more than 
ever to preserve with maximum efficiency its own 
bibliographical treasures and to reproduce them 
without limit. For we hold it as a principle that 
the diffusion of works of the highest culture can 
create an atmosphere that is propitious for moral 
and spiritual improvement which is indispensable 


if men are to live as brothers in love and peace. 
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